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THE WKECK OF THE NAUTILUS. 

LL day the heat had been intense; 
but now, at sunset, the clouds, for 
some hours gathering, came rolling 
^K up, flashing their lightning banners, while sharp 
jV^eals of thunder gave warning of the coming 

battle of the elements. 

fe_ The blue waters of Pamlico- Sound, that had 
Q> lain smiling and almost motionless beneath the 
5^ noonday sun, grew black as night, and rose rap- 
idly into stormy waves, tipped with foam crests* 
The wind, coming out from the north-west, howl* 
jfj ing its war-cry as it swept down across the wa~ 
^ ters, breathed an icy chill upon the heated air, 
r — - and fiercely lashed the waves that rose in oppo- 
f sition to its will. 

Struggling painfully with wind and wave, two 
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10 THE WRECK OF THE NAUTILUS. 

Jackson, who thus perilled his own life for that 
of the man who had given him of his abundance 
such crumbs as fall from rich men's tables. 

The distance was short, the -swimmer vigor- 
ous, and little George Benton had not yet lost 
his consciousness, when two strong arms seized 
him about the,waist, and placed him astride the 
floating hulk. 

"Hang on, Geordie, while I look for your 
father," panted the voice of the young man, 
who, merely pausing to draw one full breath, 
dived deep beneath the boat, where Benton had 
disappeared. 

The crew of the fishing schooner rushed to 
the side of their boat, each with a rope, a spare 
thwart, or the end of a spar in his hand, while 
the helmsman, with a vigorous sweep of the 
tiller, lay the course of his craft close athwart 
the bows of the floating Nautilus, and then, luf- 
fing her up into the wind, remained nearly 
stationary. < v 

It was a moment of ten&le suspense. Even * 
the child, clinging to, ths wreck, ceased his terri- 
fied cries, and wttohed, with the rest, for the re- 
appearance of the bold diver. 
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A moment, another, another, and yet another. 
The wind suddenly changed its wild howl to a 
mournful wail; the waves spread their white 
wreaths like a shroud over the black gulf be- 
neath; the sad cry of the sea-fowl, flying low 
above the wreck, sounded like a dirge. The 
rude fishermen looked in each other's pallid 
faces, and turned to gaze once more upon the 
sea, where only lay the foam shroud of the 
waves, and the floating wreck with the little 
child clinging to it. 

u He*ll never see daylight again," said one of 
the men at last, in a low voice. 

u No; it's five minutes he's been below. When 
he floats again itll be a corpse," added another. 

"Most likely Benton clinched him, same as 
drowning men is apt to, and hampered his 
arms," put in the old man, whose name was 
Gyler. 

"Or perhaps he got caught under the boat, or 
it might have been a sudden cramp," suggested 
the first speaker. 

a The boat wouldn't have hendered him none. 
He was too good a swimmer for that. It were 
Benton ; and if they are ever seen agin, itll be 
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clinched in one another's arms, you see if they 
ain*t, n persisted Gyler. 

But the sea never gave up its dead* nor did 
any living creature ever know in what manner 
Thomas Jackson gave up his life fos-his Mend. 

A moment or two more passed in silent sus~ 
pens?, and then the man at the helm said 
gloomily, — 

u Well, there's no help to be given to them 
that's gone; so we must look out for the living. 
Some of you get the little fellow off the boat, 
and then we'll run in, before the squall comes 
up again." 

The youngest of the fishermen immediately 
volunteered to attempt the rescne of the child, 
and after tying one end of a rope about his waist, 
while the other was held by his comrades, he 
plunged into the water, swam to the wreck, and 
bidding the child cling to his back, he partly 
swam, partly was dragged, back to his own boat, 
where ready hands relieved him of his burden, 
and would have helped him also, from the water, 
had he not insisted upon returning to secure the 
wreck of the Nautilus. 

"Give us another line quick," persisted he, 
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•We can tow 1 her in easy, and maybe they'll 
give her to us for our pains, or, any way, give 
some reward" 

"Same sort of reward as Jackson's got, most 
likely, 19 growled Gyler, throwing the end of a 
line to his younger comrade, who immediately 
swam back, and easily suooeeded in accomplish- 
ing his object. 

So soon as he was once more on board, the* 
fishing schooner was put before the wind, now 
getting round to the east, and lay her course 
for the little bay where she was ordinarily 
moored. 

"Jackson's got a wife, ain't he?" asked the 
young fellow who had made fast the boat, as he 
lay, wrapped in an old sail, under the weather 
gunwale* 

u Yes, and a boy about the age of this 'un," 
said Gyler, nodding sidewise at George Benton, 
who, scared and silent, sat muffled in pea-jackets 
close beside the young sailor. 

u Suppose he didn't leave nothing to keep 
'em?" 

" Nothing but their own hands, I reckon," said 
Gyter, gloomily. 
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" Some odds 'twixt that young 'un's lookout 
and this 'un's, then." 

" That's so. Benton was worth better than a 
hundred thousand, besides his wife's niggers." 

" And this is all the child they've got ? " 

"Yes," 

"Well, now," exclaimed the young sailor, 
raising himself eagerly upon his elbow, "I 
should think his widder would just give Jack- 
son's widder what would make her and her boy 
easy for life, and feel as if she'd done no more 
than her duty, after alL Won't she, think ? " 

Gyler stared a moment at the speaker, and 
then burst into a scornful laugh. 

" Well, Ramford, I didn't know as you was so 
precious green as that comes to. You hain't 
seen so much of rich folks' ways as I have, I 
reckon." 

" Why, they ain't all stingy, be they ?" asked 
the lad, somewhat abashed. 

"Not to say stingy, perhaps they ain't. They'll 
spend enough on their own selves, or give to 
something that's going to make a big noise. 
But givin' a fortin to a poor widder jest be- 
cause her man lost his life a-tryin' to save -her 
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man's ! Lord, you won't find a fine lady in Ra- 
leigh that 'ud do it." 

a Well, now, that's cur'us," said Ramfoxd, soft- 
ly. u Say, Geordie," continued he to the child 
beside him, "won't yon ask your ma to give 
something to the little boy of the man that got 
you out of the water?" 

u I don't know. Where's papa ? Why didn't 
he get papa too ? I don't like him, 'cause he 
don't get papa," said the child, looking about 
him in half angry bewilderment. 
• a That's it 1 Now you see ! " exclaimed Gyler, 
with bitter eagerness. "Does that look like giv- 
in' poor little Andy a fortin ? " 

Ramford made no reply, but, after a few mo- 
ments of silence, said, — 

tt Who's going to tell her ? " 

a What, Mies Jackson ? " 

« Yes." 

"I spose ni have to," replied Gyler, reluc- 
tantly. " I'm going to Raleigh with the fish to- 
night, and she'll see me when I go past, even if 
I didn't stop." 

" Make it kind of easy if you can, old man," 
said Ramford, softly. 
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« There ain't much use tryin' to ease off suoh 
things. They've got to come down to the worst 
'fore they're done with, any way." 

a And Mrs. Benton, who'll tell her ? " 

u I don't know, nor don't oare,*.said the old 
fisherman, gruffly. " You'd better do it yourself 
p'raps, on'y mind yon put it gen-teel, and wait 
till she rings for her yaller gal with the cologne 
water, and the hemstitched hankercher, so's she 
can set to work cryin' in good shape." 

tWell, I'll go and carry the boy home, any 
way," said Bamfbrd, briefly. • 

_ u Beckon yon want to give madam some good 
advice 'bout t'other woman ; but I tell ye now, 
you'll get your labor for your pains," sneered 
Gyler. 

Ramford made no reply; and as the boat now 
neared the shore, Gyler was called upon to help 
in her management, and the conversation ended. 
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THE TWO WIDOWS. 

HE morning after the storm broke 
calm and beautiful, and all nature, 
sparkling in the clear sunshine, seemed 
to have forgotten that such" things as clouds, 
tempest, and desolation had ever been. 

In at the window of a little cottage, just out- 
side the city of Raleigh, a great rose-bush pushed 
its blossom-laden arms, as if to embrace and 
comfort the pale and anxious young woman, who, 
gently thrusting it aside, looked wistfully down 
the road. 

Clinging to her skirts, a stout little fellow of 
four years old repeated impatiently, — 

"Ma, ma, I say, I want my breakfast; give 
me my breakfast." 

" Hush, Andy, darling ! Wait a minute, dear, 
till I look once more to see if dear father is 
coming. He said he would be here last night ; 
and now this storm l n 

2 
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She turned still paler as she murmured the 
last words, and bent still farther from the win- 
dow. Andy played for a moment with the 
rose-bush that just touched his head, and then 
recommenced. 

" But I want my breakfast, ma ! " 

"Wait, child, wait a while- till father comes, 
and we will have breakfast. Perhaps he will 
bring us some nice fish," said the mother, with 
an attempt to speak cheerfully. At this mo* 
ment the distant rattle of wheels reached her 
ear. 

"There! That's the fish cart, I'm certain, 
Andy," cried she, joyfully. "Now I'm sure we 
shall see him in a minute." 

"And some fish, too ? " persisted the boy, with 
the egotism of infancy. 

His mother did not answer. She was breath- 
lessly watching from the window for the cart, 
whose rattling wheels grew slower and slower 
as they approached. At last it came in sight. 
An old man sat alone upon the bench in front. 
The young wife turned faint and sick, as she 
clutched the casing of the window, and watched 
with silent terror, while Gyler checked his horse 
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at he* door, dismounted, and came slowly in. 
But at the door she met him, and seizing his 
homy hand in both of hers, sharply cried, — 

« Where is he ? Tell me, tell me quick ! " 

The old man turned his head away, and drew 
im other hand across his eyes. 

u I couldn't feel no worse, Susan, if 'twas my 
own boy," said he, in a broken voice. 

« Tell me ! " gasped .the woman, still clinging 
to his hand. 

" Susan, he's dead. He was drownded try- 
ing to save George Benton. They was both 
drownded." 

Susan Jackson sunk upon her knees, and her 
pleading hands reached upward now, not to 
man, but God, for strength. 
* u Lord 1 Lord ! " she moaned, u help me J 
Hold me up I O Christ, help me bear itl 
Help me quick, before it kills me i Help me 
quick, O Lord!" 

The old man softly left the room, and closed 
the door upon that fearful agony. 

" m come in agin pretty soon, when she's got 
a little over the first. Will the Lord hear what 
she says, I wonder?" murmured he, thoughtfully, 
as he stepped into the open air. 
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At this moment a luxurious carriage, drawn 
by a fine pair of horses, and driven by a negro 
in livery, came rapidly up the street. Within 
reclined a handsome young woman, elegantly 
dressed, but with an air of languor and discon- 
tent upon her delicate features. It was Mrs.* 
Benton, who had chosen to come to Raleigh the 
afternoon of the previous day, and had been de- 
tained there by the storm. She was now setting 
out for an early return to the sea-side villa, where 
she was spending the summer with her husband 
and child. 

So soon as he recognized her, Gyler rushed 
into the middle of the street, and held up his 
hand to signify that he would speak with her. 

Mrs. Benton merely glanced at him in haughty 
surprise ; but the coachman, obeying the signal, 
checked his horses, and* the old man came close 
to the side of the barouche, saluting its occupant 
in a more respectful manner than was his wont. 

"You wasn't to home last night, I heerd, 
ma'am," said he, nervously. 

u What do you mean, fellow? How dare you 
stop my carriage in this manner?" said the lady, 
sharply. 
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u And 80 you didn't hear the news about your 
husband and boy, 9 ' continued Gyler, with «n im- 
mediate return to his usual independent man- 
ner. x 

"What news? Hfcs anything happened to 
Mr. Benton?" asked the wife, quickly, while 
her lips turned white with sudden terror. 

"He's drownded. The boat capsized in a 
squall *bout sunset last night, and he went 
down like a log. The boy was saved by a man 
named Jackson, who lived here in this house ; 
and then he went down for Benton ; but neither 
of 'em ever^pome up. Both drownded." 

While he spoke, the handsome face grew 
white as marble, but also as cold. Even the 
blue eyes grew pale, and no tears came to soften 
them. 

As Gyler finished, she sat looking an instant 
straight before her, and then said hoarsely, — 

u John, drive home qs fast as possible." 

Again Gyler held up his hand 1b arrest the 
movement of the negro. 

"Aac pardon, ma'am," said he, "but this young 
woman in here has lost her man too, and it was 
all along of trying to save your'n. She feels it 
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awful bad, and I don't know as shell stand it, 
for she's kind of slender, any way. You women 
have a knack of helping each other at sech times 
as this'n, and p'raps it 'ad do both on yon good 
if yer was to go in and ff^eak to her a minute. 
'Twouldn't hender you long." 

"I have nothing to say that could comfort 
her ; she would -not understand me, or I her. 
Oive her this, and tell her I will send her more 
by and by." 

With trembling fingers the lady drew a rou- 
leau of gold from her bag, and tendered it to 
Gyler. He took it mechanically. 

tt 'Tain't money she wants just now," began he, 
reluctantly; "it's help, sech as you'd ought to be 
able to give quicker'n anybody else. Here! 
Look a' here, and see for yourself! " 

He pointed, as he spoke, through the open 
casement, between the gay branches of the rose- 
tree, and turned his stern face imperiously towards 
the haughty woman at his side. Instinctively 
her eyes followed the direction of his hand, and 
saw, in the centre of that humble room, a woman, 
young like herself, beautiful like herself stricken 
of God like herself kneeling with eyes and hands 
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.upraised, tears streaming unheeded down her 
pallid cheeks, while she called in agony upon 
God to sustain and comfort her. Beside her 
knelt the little child, his arms about her waist, 
his face hidden in her bosom. 

" There! Will money help that?" asked 
Gyler, at the end of a moment. 

" Yes ; money will help every sorrow of such 
as she," replied the lady, sharply. " Let me go, 
old man ; I can do no more for her." 

"Go, then, and take your money with you. 
I'd sooner be her than you, n exclaimed Gyler, 
in angry scorn, as he tossed the rouleau into the 
carriage, where it lay, unheeded, at the feet of 
the widow, who, listening to him no longer, 
drew her veil across her face, and sternly re- 
iterated her order to the coachman to drive on 
with speed. 

Gyler looked after the carriage until it had 
disappeared. Then he went to his cart, and, 
selecting a couple of the best fish, carried them 
softly into the house, and laid them in the little 
kitchen, without disturbing the mourner in the 
other room. 

"Folks must eat if they feel ever so bad," 
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muttered he. "And seace I hove that fine 
lady's money back in her face, I must make 
good the place- of it as far as I can." 
. So, by and by, Andy had his breakfast, and 
never knew, poor little man, as he ate it, at 
what a fearful price it had been purchased. 
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ANDY HAS A STAET IN LITE, 

IX years now passed away — six years 
of toil, privation, and wearing sorrow 
to the widow of Thomas Jackson, of 
childhood's careless gayety and sport to her 
little son. 

Through the exertions of Gyler and some 
other friends of the same humble class, Mrs. 
Jackson soon obtained work of various kinds, by 
which she was enabled to support herself and the 
child in simple comfort, and more than this she 
neither expected nor wished. Andy developed, 
year by year, into a bright, sturdy lad, some- 
what domineering, it is true, and a little impa- 
tient of control, but very fond of his mother, and 
eager for the time when he should be able to 

* 

help her more effectually than by the little 
household tasks, from which, boy though he 
was, he never shrank. 
Old Gyler remained the best friend and ad- 
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viser of the widow, and of Andy also, when the 
little fellow became large enough to be some- 
what of a companion to the sturdy fisherman. 
It was a great delight, to the boy to be allowed 
to go down the Sound with Gyler, returning 
home when the old man went to town to sell 
his fish. But these excursions were the source 
of so much distress and anxiety to his mother, 
that Gyler became at last quite unwilling to 
take him, and finally, when Andy, on one 
occasion, applied to him for an invitation, re* 
plied sharply,— 

"Why, boy, don't you see that every time 
you goes on the water your mother has her heart 
in her mouth till she gets you back agin ? It's 
out and out selfish of you to ask to go." 

Andy was silent for a moment. 

u Do you think she really feels bad when I 
go ? " asked he, at length. 

"Think! I know she does. I really believe 
she loses a pound of flesh every time you go ; 
and she don't need nothing extra to wear her 
down." 

a Gyler, I shan't go again," said the boy, 
quietly. 
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The old man looked askance at the firm young 
fece beside him, and said, dubiously,— 
"That's what you say now, Andy." 

* What I say onoe, I say always," retorted the 
lad, resolutely, and the two walked on in silence, 
until Andy suddenly asked,*— 

* Ain't I old enough now to do something for 
a living, Gyler?" 

« Well, I don't know, lad. How old be you ? * 

"Ten last birthday." 

tf And a good stocky fellow, too," said his 
Mend, glancing approvingly at the square, pow- 
erful figure and strongly-moulded features of 
the boy. 

" Well, well see. Smith was asking if I didn't 
want to 'printice my boy to him; but I reckon 
hell do better helping me with the fish than any 
other way." 

« What, Smith the tailor ? " 

** Yes. He wants a 'printice, and he's a clever 
Bort of a man ; but p'raps you wouldn't like tailor- 
ing," said the old man, doubtfully, as he again 
glanced at the boy's disapproving face. 

a No, I'd rather be a fisherman ; but Fm going 
to do what will please mother best, and help her 
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most. You ask Smith about it, Gyler, and let 
me know. And see if you can't hear of some 
other chance, will you? I don't believe Fd 
make much of a tailor; but I'll take it, if it's the 
best thing I can get." 

" That's the talk, my lad. Folks as has their 
living to get musn't be too particlar 'bout the 
way it's got." 

" As long as it's an honest way, Gyler " said 
Andy, quietly. 

" Out of the way there, boy ! " shouted an im- 
perious voice, accompanied by a clatter of horses' 
feet behind them ; and as Andy started out of 
the road, a boy somewhat older than himself 
mounted upon a powerful black horse, swept by, 
followed by a groom. 

A pebble struck up by the hoof of the black 
horse hit Andy in the mouth, inflicting a sharp 
cut. At his involuntary exclamation of pain, 
the young gentleman glanced backward, under- 
stood the accident at a glance, and with a scorn- 
ful laugh rode rapidly on. 

Andy stanched the blood in silence ; but his 
deep-set eyes glowed as they followed the re- 
treating form of the horseman, and the blood 
burned brightly upon his sun-browned cheek. 
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u That fellow is George Benton," said Gyler, 
with bitter meaning in his voice. 

a Yes. My father died trying to save his 
father's life," said Andy in the same tone. 

"And the fast words that 'ere little chap said 
about it was a-blaming of him 'cause he didn't 
make out. That's the thanks the rich give the 
poor." 

"Not all, Gyler. Don't you know Mrs. Ben- 
ton sent my mother some old clothes of George's 
for me two or three times, and once at Christ- 
mas gave her ten dollars? Besides, that money 
you tossed back in the carriage, you know! we 
haven't forgot that, I hope." 

"Lord, Andy, them folks may be proud of 
their money; but, bless me, you're as much 
prouder of your poverty, as rum is stronger than 
water," said the old man, admiringly. u Tailor 
or fisherman, or whatever else you start with, 
such a spent as your'n is bound to rise in the 
world. You ain't the one to stop under other 
folks' feet." 

"Nor under their horse's feet, neither," said 
Andy, pressing his wounded lip. "I'm bound 
to make my way up, Gyler, till I stand even 
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with those folks tha) look down now on my 
mother and me ; and when once I'm up, I reckon 
they'll find it out." 

"That's yon, Andy. You've got grit, you 
have, and I hope Fll live to see your feet ob all 
their necks," exclaimed Gyler, without a suspi- 
cion that he was cherishing more than a worthy 
ambition in the breast of his young friend. 

In one week more, Andy was regularly ap- 
prenticed to Smith, the tailor, somewhat against 
the inclination of his fond mother, who was slow 
to believe that the hour had come when her 
petted darling was actually about to begin to 
earn his own bread, and lay the foundation of 
future prosperity, each as even the boy's own 
ambitions heart had not yet conceived. 
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A.. J}. 0* 

OOD morning, mother. Do yon know 
what day this is?* asked Andy, 
^l^aiSP' bounding gleefully into the house, 
one bright December morning. 

"Did yon think I should forget my boy's 
birthday?" asked the mother, in turn, as she 
held up her poor, thm face for a kiss. tt Four- 
teen years old to-day, Andy." 

" Yes, mother, and big and strong enough for 
two times fourteen." 

"How much would that be, Andy?* Asked 
the mother, with a laugh that died quickly 
upon her lips as she noticed the sudden gloom 
her careless question had spread over the boy's 
bright face. ^ 

a I don't know, mother; how should I?" 
asked he, doggedly. 

"Never mind, Andy, dear," said she, sooth- 
ingly* "book-learning isn't all the world, and 
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your poor dear father and I did very well with- 
out ever knowing more than you do now." 

"But I never shall get to be anything if I 
never know any more," persisted Andy, still 
gloomily. 

a O, well, dear, some time or other you'll get 
time, and then you'll take right hold. Never 
mind now. Let's be gay and bright your birth- 
day, if we never are again. See here ! " 

tt O, what a pretty tippet ! Did you knit it, 
mother?" 

" Yes, my son. I have been saving to get the 
yarn this three months; and then I had to save 
the time to knit it, out of my work ; so you must 
try to like it, though I'm afraid it isn't very pretty, 
after alL And now here's broiled chicken for 
breakfast." 

" Why, mother, it's regular Thanksgiving day, 
seems to me," said Andy, as he drew his chair to 
the table, and attacked the chicken with a boy's 
vigorous appetite. 

u It's always Thanksgiving with me, when I 
think of you, Andy," said the mother, fondly. 
44 Here's your coffee, child. It's extra strong this 
morning." 
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u Tell 70a what, mother if you spoil me this 
way, I never shall make anything of myself," 
said Andy, with a loving smile. 

" I reckon it won't hurt you. You're too good 
a boy, and have got too much sense, to be spoiled 
so easy." 

"There you go again. Don't you suppose 
other mothers' boys are just the same to them 
that I am to you?" 

" No, I don't believe it. Any way, other boys 
ain't the same to me that you are. Have you 
got to go so soon ? " t 

" Yes, mother. Must be back in time to let 
the journeymen go to breakfast at seven, you 
know. Isn't this a jolly tippet, though ? Equal 
to a great-coat, any day." 

" I'm so glad you like.it ! Here, let me tie it 
on the first time." And the widow adjusted the 
scarf with trembling fingers, received another 
hearty kiss, and then watched her boy through 
the bare branches of the rose-tree, as he strode 
manfully down the street. 

"Bless him for the best, and the dearest, and 
the likeliest boy ever a poor widow was com- 
forted with," murmured she. "He's the very 

3 
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moral of his father in the face, but he'll make a 
smarter man." 

Half an hour later, Andy arrived at the shop 
of his employer, and was. seated upon the bench 
stitching away upon a pair of common trousers, 
intrusted to him for manufacture. 

"Now mind you make good work there, 
Andy," said the foreman, as he passed him on 
his way out. "That vest was nothing but a 
botch." •' 

The lad looked up to reply, and ran the needle 
into his fingen 

Restraining the exclamation of pain that rose 
to his lips until the foreman had left the shop, 
the boy seized the needle between his finger and 
thumb, and was about to break it, when, with a 
second impulse, he desisted, muttering,— 

"No, I won't break you; Fll conquer you. 
You've always hated me, and I you. You're 
always pricking me when you get the chance, 
and it's because I despise you so I've never 
learned to hold you. Now I'll do it. First of 
all, Fll learn to be a good tailor, and after that 
we'll see." 

A few hours later, Mr. Smith, passing 



t 
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through the workshop, paused to examine his 
apprentice's labor. 

u Why, Andy," said he, in surprise. " That's 
first-rate. Whjf don't you always work that 
way?" 

"I'm going to now; I didn't care enough 
about it before." 

u You didn't, heh ! Well, you're a cool one, 
any way, to say so." And the tailor, with a 
smile, passed on. 

Andy worked away with redoubled diligence, 
merely pausing a moment to watch anxiously 
the movements of a pleasant-looking middle-aged 
gentleman, who had come into the outer shop, 
and was chatting there with some acquaintance. 

" There's Mr. Severance. I wonder if he will 
read to us to-day," said. he, softly, to a journey- 
man named Benjamin, who sat next him. 

tt Like enough. He's mighty fond of the 
sound of his own voice." 

u He ain't any fonder of it, then, than I am. 
It's all I want to hear him read such talk as he 
read yesterday." 

" That was a speech made by an Englishman 
named Burke," said Benjamin, patronizingly. 
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" Was it ? Did he tell you ? " asked Andy, 
eagerly. 

" No ; I looked at the book when he laid it 
down here." 

" And could you read it ? Do you know how 
to read everything?" asked the boy, breath- 
lessly. 

"Yes, I suppose -so. Any way, I can read 

« 

some ; but I don't like to read. It's main hard 
work." 

Andy was silent ; but a great plan sprung into 
existence at that moment in his mind. 

Mr. Severance had finished his conversation, 
and now strolled into the workshop. 

" Good morning, my lads," said he, pleasantly. 
" How many of you want to hear more of Burke ? 
Here is a splendid letter of his about the Queen 
of France, whose head was cut off a few years 
ago. Shall I read it, Smith ? " 

And hardly waiting for the delighted acqui- 
escence of the tailor, who would. have admired 
the Koran, in its original tongue, from the lips 
of so wealthy a customer, Mr. Severance began 
to read in a fine, sonorous voice, the well-known 
passage, — 
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u It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I 
saw the Queen of France, then dauphiness, at 
Versailles ; and surely never lighted on this orb, 
which she hardly seemed to touch, a more de- 
lightful vision. ... 

"I thought ten thousand swords must have 
leaped from their scabbards to avenge even a 
look that threatened her with insult. But the 
age of chivalry is gone ; that of sophists, econo- 
mists, and calculators has succeeded ; and the 
glory of Europe is extinguished forever." 

As the eloquent words rolled from the lips of 
the reader, Andy Jackson raised his head, and, 
while his unconscious, hand remained suspended 
in air, fixed his eyes, with breathless atten- 
tion, upon the face of Mr. Severance. At the 
bitter phrase, "the glory of Europe is extin- 
guished forever," he indignantly exclaimed, — 

" He may say that ! To kill a woman only 
because she was a queen ! It wouldn't have 
been so here, I know." 

Mr. Severance paused, and smiled at the boy's 
generous enthusiasm. 

" You would have stood up for her if you had 
been there, wouldn't you, Andy ? " said he. 
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u Yes, sir, I would," began the boy, eagerly, 
and then, after a moment's hesitation, added, 
"Because she was a woman though, not because 
she was a queen." 

a O, you are not a monarchist, then ? " 

u No, sir," said Andy, proudly, while his eyes 
flashed with enthusiasm, " I don't believe in 
kings or lords. I think one man is as good 
as another as long as he behaves as well, 
and only ought to get above him by knowing 
more ; and I am thankful I live in a country 
where there is a chance for the man that knows 
the most, and tries the hardest, to get to the 
top." 

Mr. Severance looked attentively at the ap- 
prentice, who now resumed his work, a little 
abashed by his own enthusiasm. 

M Andy," said he, " if you keep to that mind, 
and are the boy I take you for, I shouldn't be 
surprised to see you President of the "United 
States before I die." 

Andy's face turned pale with excitement, but 
his eyes shone bright with an honorable self- 
confidence. 
. " I shall try for it, sir," said he ; and although 
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the listening workmen burst into a sneering 
laugh, and the master tailor scornfully exclaimed, 
« Don't be bashful, Andy ! " the boy felt in that 
hour the spring of a lofty ambition, that the 
coming years were to gratify in a truly won- 
derful manner. 

Mr. Severance resumed his book, and read for 
some time longer. He then pulled out his watch, 
and declared he was already, late for an engage- 
ment, and must go at once. 

a Here, Andy," said he, giving the volume of 
speeches to young Jackson, " keep the book for 
me till to-morrow ; but don't spend all your time 
in reading it." 

" No, sir," said Andy, blushing violently. 

Mr. Severance went out hastily, followed by 
Mr. Smith and the principal workmen of the 
establishment, who were going to dinner. Andy 
and his friend Benjamin remained alone. 

Andy took up the book beside him, and turned 
over its pages with a strange feeling of awe. 

" I never felt meaner than when Mr. Severance 
told me not to read too much in his book," said 
he, discontentedly. " I wonder what he would 
think if he knew I can't read at all." 
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"Bless your soul, man! There's more that 
can't than can, about here, any way," replied 
his friend. 

" Well, I ain't going to be one of them much 
longer, I can tell you. You know how to read, 
and if you'll help me learn, I'll help you with 
your work enough to pay." 

"All right," replied Benjamin, with alacrity. 
"I'll fetch a little spelling-book I've got, when I 
go home to supper, and we'll learn some this 
evening after work is over." . . 

« What's that letter, now ? " asked Andy, still 
poring over the book. 

" That's M, and the little one next :s a, and 
then is r, and i; ajad what's that again ?" 

"A, you said just now." 

" That's right ; and the whole is Maria ; and 
that's the first name of the French queen, that 
he was reading about." 

" And why did they cut off her head, and the 
king's ? " 

" Don't know. Just because .they was king 
and queen, I reckon. They didn't believe in 
such things more than you do," said Benjamin, 
x carelessly. 
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* But I don't believe in such a way of getting 
rid of them," said Andy, thoughtfully. 

u Why, what are men to do if they are living 
under the wroggwnd of a government, and want 
a better one ^3pftsl$:ed the journeyman. 

"Do as oui^folks did in 1775," said Andy, 

promptly, 

* 

"Well, that ain't so far off from what the 
French have done since," argued Benjamin. 

" No ; according to what I can make out, the 
French only changed a bad government for a 
worse; but we threw off the government of a 
king who cared nothing about us except to get 
money out of us, so that we might be our own 
governors ; and that's the only government that 
will stand in this world," said Andy. 

a Then you think we've reached the top 
notch here, do you?" asked the other. 

"Yes ; there isn't another country in the 
world, so far as I can hear, where men are all 
free, and all have a share in the government. 
But like enough, by and by, some one will start 
up, and think they can fix it better yet ; and then, 
if the rest don't agree with him, there'll be another 
row, just like that in France, every one wanting 
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his own way, and the strongest rogues cutting 
the heads off all the rest." 

u Perhaps that will come when you are Presi- 
dent, Andy," continued Benjamin, laughing. 
u How will you manage in that case ?" 

Andy had risen to his feet, and was striding 
up and down the room, with head erect and 
kindling eyes. As his companion asked his 
playful question, he turned and faced him. 

"When I am President!" said he, slowly, 
But' with a concentrated earnestness of tone. 
*Well, Ben, you don't mean it; but stranger 
things have come to pass, and if the day ever 
should come that should see me President of 
the United States, and there should be found 
men wicked enough and foolish enough to try 
to overthrow the best, and the wisest, and the 
happiest form of government in the whole world, 
I would have those traitors arrested, I would 
have them tried, and, if found guilty, by the 
Eternal God I would have them executed /" 
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V. 

ME. BENTON'S COAT POCKET. 

GAIN we will pass over the period 
of two years, and come to the sum- 
mer of 1824, when Andy, notf a fine, 
stout fellow of sixteen years, was steadily 
working out the last months of his apprentice- 
ship, and at the same time making rapid but 
silent progress in* his education. 

To devote any time to books, Andy was 
obliged to rise early and retire late, and this 
when his body was weary and his mind dis- 
turbed by labor at a distasteful trade during 
twelve hours out of the twenty-four. How 
much time would be left for rest^recreation, or 
even his necessary food ? i ' 

Think of this, boys who must be coaxed, and 
bribed, and punished to force you to avail your- 
selves of the opportunities lavished upon you 
by kind parents and a benevolent government. 
But perhaps you do not care to rise, do not care 
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as Andy did, to make yourselves distinguished, 
and write your names in the history of your 
country* To do this requires industry, perse- 
verance, and self-denial. All these Andy had, 
and by thpir help he steadily struggled on and 
upward, until to-day he stands the chosen cham- 
pion of a people struggling to secure the liberty 
their fathers died to gain for them. 

Ijb was a warm afternoon in June, when Andy, 
seated upon the shop-board, was diligently sew- 
ing at a handsome coat, and at the same time 
reading by snatches the report of a debate in 
Congress, when a young gentleman, followed by 
a negro servant, strolled into the shop. 

"How are you, Smith?" asked he, carelessly, 
seating himself upon £ pile of cloth, and tap- 
ping his boot with a little cane in his hand. 

" Your servant, Mr. Benton," replied the tailor, 
obsequiously. " What can I do for you to-day, 
sir?" 

"Give me something cooler to wear than this 
confounded broadcloth," said the young man, 
throwing open his coat.. w Have you something 
thin made up ?" 

"Well, sir, here is a nice white linen coat, 
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but it's tjespoke by Mr. Severance, who will be 
in for it to-morrow morning," began Mr. Smith, 
hesitatingly. 

"Old Severance! Never mind him. He 
may wait; if the coat fits me Fll have it!" 

" But it was made on purpose for Mr. Sever- 
ance, sir, and I don't know what he will say :to 
me " 

" O, set some of these fellows to work upon 
another. There's Jackson, now. -He's such a 
pet of the old man's, he'd be delighted to sit up 
all night to work for him. Wouldn't you, 
Andy?" 

"If there was any need of it, I should be," 
said Andy, rather shortly. 

" Well, there is need of it if he wants a thin 
coat as much as I do in this broiling weather." 

" He's got one already ; so there isn't any need 
Of another," said the young man decidedly. 

"Got one already? What do you mean, 
fellow?" 

"I mean, Mr. Benton, that this coat is his, and 
I made it myself for his own wear; so as long as 
he has that, he don't need another." 

"You'rfc an impertinent fellow, and if your 
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master knows his own interest he'll flog you / 
into better manners," exclaimed the young 
planter, in great wrath. % 

"White men don't have masters in this 
country, and I never was flogged in my life," 
retorted the young tailor, with a menacing light 
in his bold eyes. 

"Then it's high time you was; and if it 
wasn't so deuced hot, and you so deuced dirty 
as I suppose you must be, T& take you in hand 
myself." 

Andy's eager retort was drowned in the 
volley of reproof, expostulation, and menace, 
mingled with abject apologies to the young 
aristocrat, poured out by the terrified Smith, 
who anxiously promised Andy's future good 
behavior and present submission, and finished 
by holding up the disputed coat for Mr. Ben- 
ton's approval. 

The young man, too indolent to be ill-tem- 
pered, soon allowed himself to be pacified, and 
motioned to hte servant to draw off the coat he 
had on, and replace it with the linen one. It 
fitted admirably. 

M There, that will do," said Mr. Benton, after 
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viewing himself in the glass. M Send in your 
bill, Smith, when you are .ready, and if you get 
your money you'll be a lucky fellow." 

The tailor laughed a little uneasily, for it was 
well known that, young as he was, George 
Benton had already managed to squander a 
large part of the fine property left him by his 
father. 

"There is something to be done to these 
buttons, Smith, and Juba may wait here while 
you see to them, and then bring it home," said 
Mr. Benton, as he resumed his hat and gloves. 

u Yes, sir, I will do it immediately, sir. Good 
evening, sir," said the tailor, bowing his cus- 
tomer to the door. 

When he had disappeared, he turned angrily, 
upon Andy, and began scolding him vehemently 
for what he called his impudence to a gentleman. 

"I don't think he's any more a gemleman 
than I am," said the sturdy young democrat. 
"And as for impudence, I think his taking Mr. 
Severance's coat in that sort of way was more 
impudent than anything I said." 

The tailor glared at his rebellious apprentice 
with increased wrath ; but long experience had 
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taught him that it was of no use for him to 
attempt to control a nature so much stronger 
than his own, and without further remark to 
Andy he briefly gave directions to Benjamin 
with regard to the repairs on Mr. Benton's coat, 
and ordered the- foreman to cut out another 
linen sack to replace that appropriated by the 
young gentleman. 

" And see that it is finished by nine o'clock 
to-morrow morning, Barlow," added Mr. Smith, 
as he left the shop. 

" Some of you will have to work pretty late 
to-night, and pretty early to-morrow, I reckon," 
said Barlow to the workmen. "I will go 
up stairs and cut it out, and the first' two of 
you may go to supper, and be right back in time 
to take hold before dark." 

As he spoke, the foreman ascended some nar- 
row st Jrs at the back of the shop leading to an 
upper room where the cutting was done, and 
the two elder journeymen went out to their 
supper, leaving Benjamin, Andy, and the negro 
lad Juba, who sat patiently near the door wait- 
ing for his master's coat. 

u What would you have done if Smith had 
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told yon, instead of me, to set these buttons 
on-?" asked Benjamin, when they were alone. 

" I wouldn't have done it,'' said Andy, briefly. 

" Seems to me you spite that young Benton. 
You're always flinging out about him when you 
get the chance; and you wouldn't have spoke 
up so sharp to-day to any one but him." 

"Well, I don't know as I've any great 
* reason to like him. Didn't you ever hear how 
my father lost his life ? " 

" He was drowned, wasn't he ? " 

"Drowned trying to save this fellow's father," 
replied Andy, bitterly, and then went on to re- 
late in brief, strong phrases the story of his 
father's death, and of the course since pursued 
towards him and his mother by the Bentons. 

"They thought, when they tossed us a bundle 
of old clothes and some broken victuals, they'd 
paid all up square, and had a right to^put us 
down in our proper place under their feet, and 
~keep us there, after 1 that. Ben, this country 
never 5 !! be the place it ought to be till this 
nigger aristocracy is put down, and done away 
with." • 

"Hush!" whispered Benjamin, in a frightened 

4 
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tone, as he glanced around to see who might 
hare heard his companion's imprudent remark. 

No one was visible except the negro Juba, 
but he had evidently heard and comprehended 
the remark, and .his intelligent eyes were now 
eagerly fixed upon the speaker. 

"There's that boy eavesdropping, and next 
thing you'll be in a scrape for saying things like 
that," whispered Benjamin. 

"It's a free country, and we all have a right 
to free speech, I believe," said Andy, sturdily. 
"Besides," added he, glancing towards Juba, 
"that boy wouldn't want to get me into a 
scrape, would you, Juba ? " 

The lad, a bright, handsome mulatto of about 
twenty years old, rose at this appeal, and came 
towards the young men. 

" You may say that, mas'r," said he, earnestly. 
" I kn<Av all about you and Master George, and 
I remember the day when your father was 
drownded. And O, Mas'r Jackson, I've been 
wanting so to ask you something ever since I set 
there by the door " i 

"What is it, Juba?" asked Andy, in sur 
prise. 
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"It ain't nothing that'll do nobody any 
harm, Mas'r Andy, and maybe it'll save a good 
honest girl from the worst of harm. You masn't 
be scared at the sound of it, mas'r." 

"Well, well, speak oat, Juba. There's no 
harm in asking, any way." 

" No, mas'r, I s'pose not. Well, mas'r, in that 
there coat pocket there's a letter Mas'r George 
just got from the post office ; and I'd give more 
than I ever was worth yet, to know What's 
in it." 

" Why do you want to know ? " 

"Because I'm most certain it's from a fellow 
named Jordan, that lives in South Car'liny ; and 
he was at our house this spring, and saw my 
sister Eaty, and wanted to buy her, but mistress 
wouldn't sell her. The poor girl was dreadful 
frightened then for fear she was going to be 
sent off away from mother, and me, and all of us ; 
and mother, she spoke to mistress, and begged 
Eaty off. But when Mas'r George took that 
letter out of the office, he says to himself, ( O, 
it's Jim Jordan, I reckon ; ' and then, when he'd 
got through reading it, and was folding it up, 
he says, very low, * Twelve hundred dollars! 
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Well, that's a good offer.' Now, Mas'r Andy, 
if you'll pull that letter out and read it aloud, 
p'raps it'll be the saving of Katy and me too." 

" Here's the letter, sure enough," said Ben- 
jamin in a low voice, as he pulled from the 
breast pocket of the coat a letter, fost-marked 
in South Carolina, and addressed to George 
Benton. 

"Yes, mas'r,«that's it. O, read it, mas'r, read 
it quick, before any one comes to hinder you ! " 
pleaded the mulatto with such earnestness that 
Andy could no longer hesitate. 

"I haven't any right to read your master's- 
letter," said he, " and I wouldn't to find out any- 
thing for myself ; but it seems to me that you 
and your sister have the best right of anybody 
to know what's going to become of her, and so 
I'll do for you what I wouldn't for myself." 

"Be quick about it then, Andy, or Barlow 
will be down," suggested Benjamin, who had a 
lively curiosity to learn the contents of the 
letter. 

Andy hastily unfolded it, and not without 
difficulty — for he had but little practice in read- 
ing written characters — he spelled out a short * 
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note from James Jordan, offering his Mend 
George Benton the sum of twelve hundred dol- 
lars for his quadroon girl, Katy, to act as cham- 
bermaid in his mother's house. 

" Yes, that's just what I reckoned it would 
be," exclainfed Juba, when the end was reached. 
u And Afas'r George means to sell her ; I know 
it as well as I want to. He's hard up for money 
now, and he won't miss such a chance." 

"I'm sorry for you, Juba, but I don't see 
what you're going to do about it," said Benja- 
min, in an inquiring tone, as he replaced the 
•letter in the breast pocket of the coat, and pro- 
ceeded to neatly fold the garment. 

The mulatto made no reply, and, having 
finished his work, Benjamin ran up stairs to see 
if some portion of Mr. Severance's coat was 
ready to work upon. 

Andy, his elbow resting on his knee, his chin 
upon his hand, seemed plunged in gloomy rev- 
erie. " It's the curse of the land," murmured he, 
forgetful of JubaV presence. He was reminded 
of it by seeing him crouching before him with 
clasped hands, while, in a voice of agony, he 
exclaimed, — 
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"And the cuss fklls the heaviest on us poor 
colored folks. O, Mas'r Andy, won't you help 
me and Katy ? " 

"How can I help you, Juba?" asked the 
young man sadly. 

u She must be got off and hid till she can go 
North. We've got a brother in Boston, if she can- 
once get there," whispered Juba. 

u And how can I help you ? " asked Andy again. 

u Can't she come to your house to-night, and 
hide till I can think how to run her off? " asked 
Juba, timidly. " As soon as they make up their 
minds to sell her, they'll watch her so close she 
won't have any chance." 

Andy hesitated a moment, and then said, 
resolutely, — 

u Yes, Juba, Til help you, whatever comes of 
it. First, though, I want to know that the girl 
is worth all the danger and trouble it will be for 
all of us. I will see her to-night, and my 
mother will see her ; and if she's really a good, 
honest girl, who wants to stay so " 

" Mas'r Andy," said Juba, solemnly, " Katy 
is as honest and as good a girl as the whitest 
woman in the North, and if she's let alone 
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she'd live just as good a life; bat take her 
aw.ay from her mother, and put her in the house 
of that fellow — Mas'r Andy, if there wan't no 
other chance, I'd sooner kill her myself." 

"Well, Juba, there shall be another chance, 
for I will make it. Bring her to my house — or 
perhaps she had better come alone — any time 
after dark that she can get away. First, 
though, you had better carry that letter home, 
and put on a cheerful face, so as not to have 
your master think you know anything about it 
Then, perhaps, in the course of the evening, you 
will find out what he means to do." 

" He'll sell her, mas'r. I'm sure he means to 
sell her. ; He wanted *to before," said Juba 
eagerly. 

" Well, wait till you're certain, and then get 
her off. Perhaps to-morrow night will be better 
than to-night. You'll find out his plan by that 
time, sure." 

" I reckon to-night will be none too soon ; but 
I will try to find out before I say anything to 
Katy." 

At this moment Benjamin returned to the 
room, followed almost immediately by Barlow, 
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and Juba, taking his master's coat, left the 
shop. 

Andy remained upon the shop-board so deeply- 
absorbed in thought, that the foreman was 
obliged to touch his shoulder before he could 
gain his attention. 

" Here's the new coat for Mr. Severance. You 
will have to work late to-night, Jackson," 
said he. 

" To indulge the selfish whim of a rich man," 
muttered Andy as he took the work. 
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VI. 




KATY. 

HEN" Andy went home for his hurried 
supper, he told his mother of the 
promise he had made to Juba, and 
asked her assistance in his plans for the girl's 
escape. 

Mrs. Jackson did not enter so readily into 
them as her son had hoped. The laws of North 
Carolina, like most of the other slave states, are 
very severe upon those who assist a fugitive in 
his escape, and the widow was naturally a timid 
woman. Moreover, brought up, as she had been, 
in the midst of slavery, she had never learned to 
consider it as the injustice and wickedness that 
it really is, and did not feel called upon to inter- 
fere. 

But when Andy forcibly set forth the danger 
and unhappiness to which the girl would be 
exposed by the change of owners, and Juba's 
assertion that he had rather kill her himself than 
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see her sold to Mr. Jordan, the womanly heart 
in Susan Jackson's breast suddenly awoke, and 
she said, — 

" Poor child ! Why, I never thought how bad 
it would be if it was a white girl, and I do sup- 
pose there isn't very much difference in their 
feelings, after all." 

"I'm afraid there isn't," said Andy, gloomily. 
"And I've been thinking all the afternoon, 
mother, that it can't be right to have a state of 
things when a good, honest girl, like Katy, can 
be taken away from her mother, and sold to the 
worst man that will pay her price, no matter 
how bad she feels. And then it makes the white 
folks worse to have the power 'of doing so. I 
don't believe slavery is a good thing, mother, 
and I don't believe it's going to last forever." 

"O, I wouldn't begin to fret about that, Andy," 
said his mother, a little impatiently. " Neither 
you nor I had any voice in making it, nor we 
shan't have in unmaking it. Right or wrong, it's 
always been, and it always will be, for anything 
you can do or say." 

"Don't be too certain sure about that. When 
I am a man I am going to do great things, you 
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know," said Andy, half in jest, but also half in 
earnest. 

"But just now," continued he, "the question 
is about Katy. I've got to stay at the shop 
to-night pretty late, if I come home at all. So, 
if she comes, you must hide her the best way 
yon can, and to-morrow night I will see if she 
can't be got down to Gyler's." 

« Gyler's ? Do you think he will help ? " 

" He'll help for the sake of disappointing the 
Bentons, if nothing else. But now I must run. 
Can't say when I shall be back." 

" I shall sit up for you till midnight, at least ; 
so come if you can." 

That night, as Andy, after working so steadily 
and so long that he could do no more, whatever 
might be the necessity, came out of Mr. Smitn's 
shop, a figure hidden in the shadow of a neigh- 
boring doorway came cautiously out to meet 
'him. 

" It's me, Mas'r Andy," said Juba's voice. 

"Well, what is it, Juba? Walk along, for I 
,gm in a great hurry to get home before twelve 
o'clock." 

« 

"I wanted to tell you, Mas'r Andy, that I 
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harked at the parlor door* when I went home, 
and heard Mas'r George telling mistress about 
his letter from Jim Jordan, and how he'd a mind 
to let him have Katy ; and then he told how 
hard up he was for money, and how he'd got 
debts of honor, as he calls 'em, to pay right offj 
and most raise some cash. Then mist's began 
for to cry, and say how he was wasting all the 
property ; and Mas'r George he swore and talked 
loud, and then mist's give right in, and said he 
should do as he was a mind to; and so it 
^was all settled. I was just a creeping off to tell 
Katy, when Mas'r George come out of the parlor, 
and see me, as he thought, just coming into the 
house ; and he called me up stairs to help him 
dress for the evening. Then mist's called Katy 
to fan her ; and when I come out to-night with 
mas'r she was still at it, and I haven't had no 
chance. But when I get home, if she's abed, I 
can get to speak with her ; for she has a little 
room by herself, near where I sleep. I shouldn't 
wonder if she come to your house before morn- 
ing ; and I think she'd better have some boy's 
clothes instead of her own. I can give her some 
of mine." 
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"Well; and at our house my mother can 
find her some old ones of mine to change them 
for. Yours have been your master's once, and 
might be known. Any way, I shouldn't want 
her to wear them." 

"Thank you kindly, Mas'r Andy. Now I 
must go back to Morris's, where my mas'r is 
playing cards with some other gen'lemen, and 
making more debts of honor to be paid with 
other folk's flesh and blood." 

u He shan't have Katy's flesh and blood if I 
can help it, Juba. So now good night." 

"Good night, Mas'r Andy." 

In the u dark hour before dawn " of the next 
morning, a slight figure, clad in male attire, 
knocked softly upon the lattice window of the 
widow's cottage, where once more the rose-tree 
bloomed and beckoned, as it had done on the 
morning when Susan Jackson first learned her 
terrible loss. 

The door was immediately opened, and the 
slight figure, gliding in, sat down upon a chair 
and began to cry. 

" Who is it ? " asked the widow, a little at a 
loss what to think, for Andy had not mentioned 
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to her Juba's plan of dressing his sister in his 
own clothes. 

a It's me — Katy," sobbed the quadroon. " O, 
mist's, you won't let 'em get me, will you? I 
couldn't, no, I couldn't any way go to that man's 
house?' 

"No, my dear, nor you shan't," said Mrs. 
Jackson, promptly, as she patted the girl's 
shoulder, forgetting for the moment that* her 
skin was a shade darker than her own. " Now 
come up in the loft, and take a good sleep while 
you can. Andy thinks it will be no use to try to 
do anything before another night." 

44 Yes, mist's," said the girl, submissively, and 
followed Mrs. Jackson to the little woodshed 
behind her kitchen. 

"There, it ain't a very handy place to get to, 
nor very comfortable when you are there ; but 
it's safe, I reckon, and that's better than all 
beside, ain't it ? " 

"Yes, indeed, mist's. If Fm only safe from 
going to Mas'r Jordan's, I don't care what I go 
through." 

44 Well, here's the ladder. You climb up, and 
then I'll take it away." 
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Mrs. Jackson pointed, as she spoke, to a sort 
of hole beside the great square chimney, near 
the roof of the woodshed, apparently filled up 
with rubbish of various kinds. 

You can poke away the things, and after you 
are in I will come up and fix them. The place 
is bigger than it looks for," continued the widow. 

Without reply, Katy hastily mounted the 
rickety ladder, and, after a little delay, managed 
to creep into her place of concealment. Mrs. 
Jackson went up after her, and restored the 
rubbish to its original appearance. 

" Is there rats ? " asked Katy, in a trembling 
voice, as her benefactor prepared to descend. 

" Bats, child ? Lor, yes, I dare say. But they 
won't hurt you none. There's worse things than 
rats in the world, Katy* 

" Yes, ma'am," replied the girl, timidly ; and 
Mrs. Jackson, having reached the ground, took 
away the ladder, and threw it on top of the 
woodpile, where it would not be likely to be 
observed. 
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VII. 

UP STAIRS. 



• HE same morning, at an earlier hour 
! than usual, Andy unlocked and opened 
the shop, and then seated himself to 
his task of finishing the coat for Mr. Severance. 
He had brought his breakfast with him, thinking 
it best to have as little connection with home as 
might be, in order to avert possible suspicion. 

At about nine o'clock Mr. Severance came in. 

" My coat is done, I suppose," said he. a I will 
slip it on here, and leave this one for you to send 
to my house by and by." 

"Yes, sir, certainly. Here is the coat, sir. 
Any news stirring this morning?" asked Bar- 
low, the foreman, taking from the shelf the coat 
that Andy had folded and laid there a moment 
before. 

"No, nothing of any consequence. I met 
George Benton coming out of his house a 
moment since, and he says one of their negro 
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wenches has run away, and he suspects his fel- 
low Juba of helping her off. It was his sister, 
I believe. He will have the boy well flogged, 
and soon get at the trutn. Good morning, Andy. 
How do the British statesmen oome on ? Have 
you learned all their speeches by heart ? " 

u Not quite all, sir. I don't get much time to 
read. Who did you say had lost a negro, sir?" 

"Benton — George Benton. You have seen 
him here, I dare say. He patronizes Smith.." 

u Yes, sir, I have seen him ; he was here yes- 
terday, and his boy Juba with him." 

a Poor Juba ! " said the slaveholder, carelessly. 
u It is likely to go hard. with him if he can't or 
won't tell what has become of his sister. Benton 
is terribly angry, and - swears he will have the 
girl again, cost what it may." 

"Will he seiyl Juba to the calaboose to be 
flogged ? " asked Andy, without looking up. 

u Yes, I suppose so. That is the usual way." 

w Here is a beautiful piece of cloth, sir, for 
summer wear, that we have just got in ; wouldn't 
you like to look at it?" interposed Barlow, who 
considered that Andy was doing more than his 
share of the talking. 

5 
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" Yes, I will look at it, although I am well 
supplied for the present," said Mr. Severance, 
carelessly ; and Andy was left alone to indulge 
in very unpleasant reflections upon the course 
events had taken. 

. Very possibly Juba, under the torture of the 
lash, would confess where Katy was to be found ; 
and to be detected in harboring a fugitive would 
be ruin to his mother and himself besides the 
probable recapture of the girl. 

Something must be done immediately; and by 
the time Mr. Severance had returned from his 
visit to the cloth in the front part of the shop, 
Andy had decided upon his course. 

As the portly form of the old gentleman 
passed close before him, he gently touched his 
arm; and when Mr. Severance paused and looked 
around, Andy, taking a book from the drawer n 
of his bench, said, — 

M I have done reading this, sir. May I have 
the second volume ? " 

" O, yes, Andy. Bring it up to my house this 
evening, and I will exchange it." * 

u Let me go now, and carry your coat home, 
if you please, sir/' said the boy, in a low, earnest 
voice. 
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Mr. Severance looked a little surprised, but 
said, good-humoredly, — 

"Very well, if you prefer; but you, will have 
no time to read until night. Barlow, let this 
young man bring my coat up .directly, if you 
please ; I have business with him." 
i "Certainly, sir," replied the obsequious fore- 
man. " Jackson, fold that coat in paper, and car- 
ry'it up to Mr. Severance's as quick as you can." 

"And he may wait a few moments — "may he 
not? — if I am not at home." 

"O, yes, sir; — Jackson, you hear." 

Andy, with a beating heart, hastened to do as 
he was ordered ; and so soon as he could make 
up the parcel, he snatched his cap and ran after 
Mr. Severance, who was leisurely strolling along 
towards his own house. 

"If you please, sir," said he, when he had 
reached that gentleman's side, "I have a very 
important errand at home, and I should, like to 
go there before I bring the coat, if you are in no 
hurry." 

k "I'm in no hurry," said Mr. Severance, rather 
gravely. " But was this errand ^he reason you 
asked me to let you come now after the book?" 
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"Yes, sir. I did not wish to deceive you, and 
meant to explain as soon as I could. Barlow 
wouldn't have let me go if it hadn't been for 
you, and I couldn't tell you there." 

" Well, well, I dare say there was no harm in ~~ 
it ; but I don't like anything underhand. If you 
get into these tricky ways, Andy, you may end 
by becoming a politician." 

And Mr. Severance, laughing at his own jest, 
resumed his walk. 

A few moments later, Andy burst into his 
mother's kitchen, and hurriedly told what he 
had heard, and his own apprehensions, 

" They'll search that place where she is now, 
you may be, sure, if they come. You don't know 
how sharp these fellows are. I've thought of 
another plan, twice as good. You get her down 
as quick as lightning, and fetch her up to the 
garret. I will start up a board in the flooring, 
and she can crawl in between that and the ceil- 
ing of the room below. There's plenty of room, 
for I've hid myself there for fun more than once. 
But hurry, mother, for dear life." 

" There's the hammer, Andy, over the chim- 
ney," said Mrs. Jackson, hurrying out into the 
woodshed. 
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Andy seized the hammer, and sprang up the 
stairs two at a time. The second story of the 
cottage was divided into one small finished room, 
occupied by Andy, and a large open space 
merely floored with rough boards, some nailed 
down, and some not. The young man hastily 
drew the nails from one of the former, and 
measured the space within by Mb eye. 

a A tight fit! but it'll do, I reckon," mur- 
mured he. ' 

At this moment, a light step ran up the stairs, 
followed by a feebler one. It was Katy, pale and 
frightened with the idea that her papers were 
already upon the track. She was very pretty, 
with large, bright eyes, and straight, brown hair ; 
and, as she looked pleadingly into Andy's face, 
while the streaming tears drowned the words 
she would h^ve spoken, the boy resolved, more 
firmly than before, that she never should be 
taken while he had strength or wit to defend 
her. 

"Don't be afraid, Katy," said he, kindly. 
" Creep right in here, and you will be as safe as 
if you was in Boston. "Kou needn't stay a great 
while if they don't come to look for you." 
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With an inarticulate murmur of thanks the 
girl obeyed him, and carefully laid herself in 
hex new hiding-place. It may be necessary to 
state that houses built at that epoch were not 
lathed with the slender rods now in u$e, but 
with stout boards, partly split down, and then 
strained apart to admit and hold the mortar. 
Mrs. Jackson's cottage was built in this manner, 
and the ceiling df the loWer rooms was thus ren- 
dered strong enough to sustain the quadroon's 
weight. 

Placing a thick fold of cloth over the heads of 
the nails to deaden the sound of the hammer, 
Andy rapidly replaced them, and was just rising 
to his feet when a loud knocking*below shook 
tjie little house, and was immediately followed 
by the rude entrance of several persons, who 
went into the lower rooms. 

" They've come, and they'll find you at home ! 
They'll mistrust something; and what can we 
say ? " whispered Mrs. Jackson, distractedly. 

" I came home to dinner early because I^hap- 
pened to be out, and I'm changing my clothes," 
whispered Andy, promptly, and throwing off his 
coat as he spoke. 
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u Here, where be you, Miss Jackson ? You're 
wanted in a hurry, ma'ain," called a coarse voice 
at the foot of the stairs. 

" Now try to put a good face on it, mother. 
Don't be scared, or at least don't show that you 
are," whispered Andy, energetically, as hp gently 
pushed the timid woman towards the door* And 
so successfully did she strive to comply with her 
son's wishes, .that by the time she reached the 
foot of the stairs, not even the keen eyes of the 
officers could detect more agitation than would 
naturally be occasioned by their sudden entrance 
and demand. 

" Here ! where's that yaller gal you've got 
hid away here? we've come after her," began 
the man who had first spoken. 

a There ain't no use in shamming nor lying," 
added the other, who was already busy in peer- 
ing about the widow's little bedroom, and poking 
into cupboards and closets. 

"What yellow girl do yon mean ? "What are 
you. talking about? This is a pretty way to 
come into a quiet woman's house, and go to 
turning it upside down ! " exclaimed Mrs. Jack- 
son, partly in real and "partly in affected wrath, 
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as the second official, in thrusting his head into 
the depths of a closet, brushed down one of her 
few cherished china tea-cups and broke it. 

" Hullo! Well, if you'd tell where she is we' 
shouldn't have to look any further." 

" How am I going to tell what I don't know ? 
I never was accused of harboring runaways yet, 
and I don't "know why you should suppose Fd do 
such a thing," whimpered the widow, holding 
her apron to her eyes with well-feigned injured 
feeling. 
* "Any ways she ain't here. Giles, have you 
sarched that room thorough?" 

"Yes, there ain't nothing there more than 
had qughter be." 

" Well, then, shet this front door and lock it, 
and we'll take a look at the back premises." 

"Look all you're a mind to, do," said the 
widow, snappishly, as she preceded them into the 
kitchen. " For my part, I've got to get my poor 
boy's dinner, so's he can go back to the shop." 

"Hollo! He's at home, is he?" asked the 
first officer, whose name was Bent, suspiciously. 

"Yes, he is," retorted ^Mrs. Jackson, curtly. 

" And how comes he home at this time ? It 
ain't twelve o'clock yet," asked Mr. Bent, sharply. 
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"Ifo, but it's more than eleven; and as he 
was sent of an errand to this part of the town, 
lie came in to get dinner now, and save himself 
the long, hot walk twice over. There ain't no 
harm in that, I hope." 

tt No> there ain't no harm in that," returned 
the officer, dryly. "And where is he now, 
pray?" 

a TJp stairs in his own room." 

"What's he doing there at this time of day ?" 

« Well, sir, if it's very important you should 
know, I believe he's changing his shirt. You're 
very particular in your inquiries, sir," said Mrs. 
Jackson, bridling indignantly.' 

u Well, good woman, I've got to do my duty, 
you know," returned Mr. Bent, somewhat em- 
barrassed. / 

"I'll step up stairs, I reckon, Giles, and you 
can be looking round down here. Look out for 
the back door." 

"All right, cap'n," replied Giles, hoisting 
himself to the height of a long, dark shelf at the 
top of a pantry. There wag nothing to be seen 
there ; but in making his descent Mr. Giles unfor- 
tunately pulled down on his head a large cracked 
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bowl, fall of lampblack. Tbe bowl split, and de- 
posited its grimy contents upon the flaxen hair 
of the astonished officer, whence it gently sifted 
down oyer his face, neck, and entire person. 

Mr. Giles relieved his mind by oaths, and 
attempted to relieve his body by rubbing his 
face violently, which had the effect of equalizing 
and ingraining the subtle substance covering it. 

" Ho, ho, ho ! " roared Mr. Bent, his foot 
upon the lower stair, and his hands clutching the 
door-casing for support in his overpowering 
mirth. 

"Well, if I was looking for a nigger instead 
of a mulatter, I shouldn't need to look no 
further." 

"I reckon it's all the nigger you'll find in my 
house, any way. And there's a pretty spot of 
work for me to clean up!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Jackson, in real dismay, as the oily, black flakes 
scattered far and. wide over the snow-white 
kitchen floor. 

"Don't see what business folks has to keep 
such stuff about," sputtered Giles, still trying to 
rub his eyes open. 

" Nor I don't see what business folks has to 
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go prying and mousing into other folks' closets, 
breaking and spoiling all their things. I've been 
saving up that lampblack this ten year, against I 
had my kitchen hearth new laid, and wanted to 
black it ; and that bowl I had when I was mar- 
ried." 

" Get me some water and a towel, and stop 
your confounded jaw, csra't ye ? " roared Giles. 

" There's the sink and a wash-dish, if you've a 
mind to use 'em ; but not a towel of mine shall 
you have to wipe that stuff off on. You needn't 
expect to get it off by water, and I ain't going 
to have it grinded into anything I've got to 
wash." 

And the widow twitched down and put into 
her pocket the wnite tow towel hanging over 
the sink, while the officer, seizing some soap and 
the wash-basin, proceeded to test their efficacy 
upon his sooty skin. 

His superior meanwhile moved heavily up 
stairs, and put his head first into Andy's room. 

'the lad was quietly finishing his toilet, while 
the clothes scattered upon the bed showed that 
his mother's account of him was correct. 

"Well, sir, you take it cool, any how," com- 
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menced the officer. ."Why didn't you come 
down and help your mother lie about this run- 
away you're harboring?" 

" I'm changing my clothes on purpose to take 
it cool* and as for helping my mother lie, if she's 
taken up any such trade as that, she never 
taught me how to help her. I didn't cpme 
down because I heard you tell your errand, and ." 
I thought if you was going to stop till you found 
a runaway hid in this house I should have time 
enough to get dressed before you went away." 

" You'd better not be so sarcy, young man," 
said the officer, severely. "If we find the ftigi- 
. tive, as I expect we shall, you'll be sorry for it, 
I can tell you." 

"An if makes^an amazing difference in a sen- 
tence sometimes," remarked Andy, coolly, as he 
brushed his hair at the little glass. 

The officer proceeded to search the room. It 
was soon ransacked, and of course nothing was 
found more than ordinary. The hammer was 
set as a prop under the open window, and^this 
slight circumstance arrested the keen eye of the 
officer. 

" Do you keep your hammer up here always ? " 
qsked he, sharply. 
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"No, sir. I brought it up to drive some nails, 
and just now, seeing it laying round, I took it 
for a window stick, because mine has fallen out," 
said. Andy, carelessly, while he hung, up his 
clothes upon a row of nails at the head of his 
bed. 

The officer glanced out of the window, and 
saw the window stick lying on the grass below. 

"Now, if you'll excuse me," continued Andy, 
politely, "I must go down and get my dinner, and 
be back at the shop by half past twelve. You 
can stay up here as long as you like, only I'm 
afraid you'll find it rather warm." 

" Not while you're about, young man. You're 
cool enough to put but Mount Vee-suvius if you 
was atop of it* But hold on a minute while I 
look round this outside place, and then I'll come 
down along with you. Somehow I can't abear 
the thoughts of being parted from such an 
agreeable chap." 

Andy replied to this little sarcasm only by a 
malicious smile ; and Mr. Bent proceeded to look 
about the garret, and in the little loft over 
Andy's room. He was not very earnest in his 
search, however, for the lad's proposition to go 
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down and leave him had suddenly impressed 
him with the idea that the fugitive must be 
concealed below, and Andy was about to make 
some effort towards her escape. 

Having looked into several old chests and 
barrels,' and peered behind sundry clumsy old 
pieces of furniture put in the garret aa unfit for 
further service, Mr. Pent cast one comprehen- 
sive glance around and over every thing, and 
then approached Andy, who stood at the head 
of the stairs, leaning against the wall, and 
whistling. 

" Well, she don't seem to be up here? said he, 
significantly. 

" No, she don't ; and if you find any more of 
her anywhere else in this house, you may shoot 
rae through the head the same minute," said 
Andy, quietly, as he led the way down stairs* 
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R. GILES, having finished washing 
his face, looked about for- a towel, 

not heeding the widow's reiterated 
assertion that she did not intend to allow him 
the use of one. # 

tt All the worse for you,. then, if you'd rather 
have a table-cloth to wash," exclaimed the offi- 
cer in wrath, after making the round of the 
kitchen with dripping face and hands; and he 
snatched up a soiled cloth that Mrs. Jackson had 
just removed from the table. Unfortunately, 
however, a quantity of pepper had been spilled 
upon this cloth in the very place selected for 
.contact with Mr. Giles's already inflamed eyes ; 
and the consequence was, that in something 
less than a minute that worthy man began to 
perform a fantastic war-dance about the kitchen, 
that would certainly have set Mrs. Jackson to 
laughing, had it not been accompanied by a 
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torrent of oaths that chilled her very blood with 
horror. 

When, therefore, her son and Mr. Bent 
reached the scene, they found the widow hud- 
dled up in a corner with hands and eyes up- 
raised, while Giles stamped madly around the 
room, one hand pressed upon his eyes, and the 
other waving the unlucky table-cloth like a 
banner in the air. 

w What in thunder is all this about ? " inquired 
his superior, in great astonishment, while Andy 
went over and stood by his mother's side. ' 

" He wiped his face on the table-cloth, and I 
reckon there might have been some pepper on 
it," explained Mrs. Jackson, half inclined to 
laugh once more, now that Giles had ceased his 
profanity. 

a Well, wash your face again, man, and let us 
get through this job some time to-day," said 
Bent, who was growing rather surly at his want 
of success. 

Giles silently obeyed, and the other, followed 
by Andy, went out into the woodshed. 

"IFm! Here's a likely sort of place for a 
hide," said lie, glancing around the rough, un- 
finished place. 
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" Yes, I've played hide and go seek here a 
good many times, and there's grand chances for 
stowing yourself away," said Andy, serenely. 

" O, there are ! are there ? Take care, my fine 
fellow, you don't play it once too often with me. 
The hiders that I find, and carry to c bounds,' 
don't get out in a hurry." 

* " No, I suppose not. But you have to catch 
them before you shut them up, don't you? 
That's the way we used to play." 

"You wait awhile, young man. Perhaps 
you'll" be caught before you expect it. There's 
an amazing 'cute place for a hide, I should say, 
now;" and Mr. Bent, with an air of triumph, 
pointed to the hole in the wail, giving entrance 
to the little loft. 

Mrs. Jackson had not forgotten to pull away 
the ladder after Katy came down ; but the officer 
had already noticed it upon the woodpile, which 
he had been closely examining. 

"Yes, that's prjettjr good, though it's a dirty 
sort of a place," said Andy, without the slightest 
change of countenance. 

"It don't do to be too delicate," retorted 

« 

Bent, placing the ladder and nimbly mounting 

6 
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it. But the loft was so dark, that after pushing 
aside the lumber at the entrance, he could dis- 
tinguish nothing. 

"Get me a lantern or a candle, young man," 
said he, peremptorily, still peering into the 
recess. 

u A qandle at noon time ! " exclaimed Andy. 
"We're poor folks here, Mr. Bent, and it's as 
much as % we can do to afford candles at night. 
I couldn't think of lighting one when the sun is 
shining the way it is now." 

Mr. Bent turned wrathfully round, with some 
very unpleasant remark upon his lips, when the 
ladder, unsteadily placed at first, suddenly 
slipped sidewise, and came to the ground, with 
Mr. Bent still clinging to it. 

"It's best to keep pretty quiet when you're 
up on a ladder," remarked Andy, with his hands 
in his pockets, as the officer picked himself up, 
and began to rub his leg and side, glaring at the 
boy, meantime, in a rage too great for words. 

" Giles, fetch me a light about the quickest," 
roared he at length, as he once more raised the 
ladder, and planted it securely Against the side 
of the building. 
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u Now," cbntinued he, as Giles appeared with 
a candle in his hand, "you stand at the foot 
here, and hold this confounded ladder steady, 
and if that boy tries to run off, you grab him. 
Til make him pay for this day's work somehow 
or other." 

"You'd better go to the man that hired you 
for your pay," remarked Andy. "Though I 
should be willing to give you something for the 
fun Fve had." 

Mr. Bent made no reply to this compliment 
to his entertaining qualities, for, having once more 
reached the top of the ladder, he was now cau- 
tiously entering the loft. During some mo- 
ments his search was conducted in silence ; but 
then an exclamation of satisfaction was heard, 
and Mr, Bent appeared in the entrance of the 
loft, holding up a slice of bread and butter part- 
ly eaten. 

" Is't you, or your ma'am, that comes up here 
to eat your breakfast, Mr. Sarcebox?" asked 
he, sneeringly. "This bread wasn't baked longer 
ag6 than yesterday, and how come it here ? " 

"We laid it up there handy in case any gen- 
tleman should take a fancy to go up about 
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dinner time, and feel the need of something to 
take," said Andy. 

"The rats are dreadful troublesome in this 
old house. Maybe one of them carried it up," 
suggested Mrs. Jackson, who was standing some- 
what anxiously in the door of the kitchen. 

"Maybe I'm a fool, and you're another," 
retorted the officer,- flinging the bread at Andy, 
who dodged the missile, and said reprovingly, — 

"It's wasteful to heave good bread round 
that way. Pidn't you ever hear, — 

1 0, how I wish I had the bread 
That onoe I threw away ! ' 

when you was a little boy ? " 

" Let's see if we can't find something more," 
said the officer, grimly, as he resumed his search. 
But the unfortunate remnant of Katy's breakfast 
was the only trace left of her presence, and Mr. 
Bent was returning in some disappointment to 
the ladder, when, holding his candle near an 
old cloth hanging out of a barrel, it caught fire 
and blamed up. 

Mr. Bent hesitated an instant, and then a 
wicked smile crossed his dark features, and he 
quickly descended the ladder, saying, — 
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" Well, there don't seem to be anything more 
up there ; but that's enough to put you in jail, 
both of you. I shall carry you to Squire Pop- 
kins, any way, for examination." -' 

" I am under age. You can't touch me ; and 
I wouldn't advise you to meddle with my 
mother," said Andy, resolutely, while his dark 
eyes began to glow, and his heavy jaw closed 
like iron. 

" Come in here, and we'll see about it," said 
Mr. Bent, going towards the kitchen, where 
Mrs. Jackson had retreated. 

Andy was following, when a crackling sound 
above his head arrested his attention. He sud- 
denly looked up, and saw a cloud of white smoke K 
pouring out of the loft. 

"You've set the house afire, you rascal!" 
shouted he, springing past Bent into the* kitchen. 
A pail of water stood in the sink. Andy 
seized it, and darting back into the woodshed, 
ran up the ladder, crying, at the same time, — 

" Draw a bucket of water, mother, at the well, 
as quick as you can." 

" We can't wait for drawing water, nor noth- 
ing else," said Bent, triumphantly. " You've 
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got to come along with me, ma'am ; so put on 
your bonnet about the quickest, or go without 
it. Giles, pull away that ladder. The young 
gentleman says he's used to hiding up there; so 
he won't be scart." 

Giles, with a malicious grin, attempted to 
obey this order with unwonted alacrity ; but just 
as he -was removing the ladder, Andy ap- 
peared at the landing, pail in hand, and with a 
face smoke-grimed and determined, — 

« Leave that ladder alone," £aid he, peremp- 
torily. 

M No, you don't. Reckon you ain't my boss 
just yet, not if I knows it," said Giles, jerking the 
ladder from Andy's detaining hand, and moving 
it aside. 

"Then I'll make a ladder of you; that's all," 
shouted the lad, throwing his pail to the ground, 
and dexterously dropping himself upon Giles's ' 
shoulders, catching at the same time at his 
shock head to aid in the descent. 

With a cry of rage and terror, the burly 
officer rolled upon the ground, with Andy's 
sturdy weight to keep him there. Before he 
fully comprehended the situation, however, the 
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weight was removed, and Andy, springing to 
his feet, seized the pail, and ran oat to the well 
to fill it. 

"You'd better not try to hinder me, I can 
tell you>" said he, returning with the water, and 
fixing his flashing eyes upon the face of the man 
Giles, who had risen to his feet, and was coming 
towards him with clinched fists and a face dark 
with passion. 

And so powerful and so determined was the 
whole bearing of the youthful figure confronting 
him, that the man, after a moment of hesitation, 
quailed, shrank back, and began to vent his 
wrath in oaths and menaces. 

Laughing contemptuously at the change, Andy 
ran lightly up the ladder, pail in hand, half ex- 
pecting to feel it dragged from under his feet 
before he could reach the top. But one idea 
possessed his soul, and would have carried him 
over any obstacle or opposition. This was, to 
subdue the fire before it should reach the parti- 
tion between the loft and the garret. Should it 
once catch there, the smoke would inevitably 
stifle the quadroon girl, whose hiding-place was 
close on the other side, even if she was spared 



\ 
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the torture of the fire. He felt, also, that his 
mother needed his immediate protection, and 
that he might not be able to keep Giles at bay 
while he got another pail of water. He daBhed 
on what he had brought, and then, seizing the 
burning fragments in his hands, threw them 
down to the earth floor of the woodhoiise, until 
he was assured that no smouldering spark re- 
mained. Then, finding that Giles, with cowardly 
malice, had again removed the ladder and dis- 
appeared himself Andy seized the edge of the 
floor in his burned and blistered hands, and 
lightly swung himself to the ground. One 
glance assured him that the embers he had 
thrown down were harmless; and then he ran 
through the kitchen and front room to the door, 

* 

out of which -the officers were now passing, 
leading the terrified and weeping widow be- 
tween them. 

u Stop that ! I told you not to meddle with 
my mother if you know what is good for your- 
selves," shouted the lad, clinching his smarting 
hands. 

"You shut up, or we'll fetch you along too," 
retorted Bent, angrily. w Come, old woman." 
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Throwing his arm around his mother's waist, 
Andy suddenly drew her backward, and placed 
her behind him. Then, pushing Giles forward, 
Bent being already in the street, the boy stood 
erect and defiant upon the threshold of his home, 
a bulwark of strength between that home and 
mother and the ruffians who sought to assault 
their peace. 

For an instant the men and boy stood glaring 
in each other's eyes; and it is impossible to fore- 
see^ what would next have occurred, had not a 
new»actor appeared upon the scene. 
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THE BONDSMAN. 

HIS was Mr. Severance, who, after 
waiting some time at his own house 
for Andy, iiad found his curiosity so 
much excited by the lad's mysterious manner, 
that he resolved to take a turn round by the 
widow's house, and see if he really was at home, 
and how engaged. 

His astonishment at the scene that met his 
eyes, on turning the corner close to the house, 
may be better imagined than described. 

" Why, why, what's here ! Andy, lad, what 
are you about ? Bent, Giles, what have you to 
say to this young man ? " asked he, turning from 
one to the other in utter bewilderment. 

All three began at the same moment to 
explain, to accuse, to recriminate, to defend, 
until Mr. Severance, holding up his hand, ex-, 
claimed, — 

" Stop, stop ! I can make out nothing in this 
way. Andy, tell me your story first." 
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"These men came here to-day, sir, with a 
story that we had a fugitive slave in the house. 
They have searched, in the most offensive man- 
ner, the entire premises, and found nothing 
worse than a piece of bread in a loft frequented 
by rats. One of them, out of revenge for some 
things I said to him, set the house afire, and 
then tried to hinder my putting it out. I did 
put it out, and while I was doing it, they set 
out to drag my mother off to a justice's for 
examination. I said they shouldn't do it, and 
here we are." 

" Fugitive slave ! What nonsense is this, 
Bent ? " . demanded Mr. Severance, angrily. " I 
know these people thoroughly, and have for 
years. They would no more harbor a fugitive 
than I would. It's all nonsense, I say. What 
proof have yon found to arrest this woman on ? 
Recollect I am a magistrate, and as well able to 
decide the matter as any one else. Stop. I shall 
come in, and swear you to give evidence regu- 
larly. That will be just as good as carrying her 
a mile, and save my young friend here all the 
disgrace he honorably fears from his mother's 
arrest." 
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The officers had nothing to object- to this ar- 
rangement, and the whole party was soon seated 
in Mrs. Jackson's little parlor. 

Bent, being sworn, repeated Juba's testimony 
under the questioning of the lash, which was 
very nearly correct. He then narrated, in a 
one-sided sort of manner, the incidents of the 
search, laying particular stress upon the bread and 
butter found in the loft. But this portion of hjs 
evidence excited the great derision of the testy 
old gentleman. ' 

"Bread and butter in a rat-hole like that! 
Well, what if there was, and cheese, and candle- 
ends, and bacbn-rinds, to boot ? Are you sure 
there wasn't a mare's nest full of eggs up there ? 
Gome, now, I will put Mrs. Jackson on oath, and 
see if we can't explain this marvel of a dis- 
covery. Put your lips to the Book, ma'am, and 
repeat these words after me." 

The oath was solemnly administered; but as 
she uttered its last words, the widow, who had 
been growing paler and paler for the last few 
moments, reeled forward, and fell heavily to the 
floor in a deep swoon. 

u See there, now, you great blockhead ! Scared 
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the poor woman into a fit 1 Killed her, perhaps ! 
Go along with you both. This court is dismissed, 
and the prisoners discharged for want of testi- 
mony. If there's any more trouble, I'll go bail 
for them for more than all George Benton's 
niggers are worth together. There, go along, 
do." 

The officers looked at each other, hesitated, 
and were about to speak, when Mr. Severance, 
suddenly approaching Mr. Bent, drew him qside 
as if to say something privately in his' ear, and 
slipped a five-dollar gold piece into his hand. 

Before this argument the policeman's scruples 
suddenly vanished. He smiled submissively, and 
said, — 

" O, well, sir, if you make yourself responsible 
for the parties, that's all that can be desired. I 
have no call to meddle with them except in the 
way of duty, and I'm sure I'm willing to over- 
look the young fellow's sarciness. I dare say he 
don't know no better. Come along, Giles." 

And with this Parthian arrow Mr. Bent de- 
parted, carrying his subordinate with him; and 
Mr. Severance aided Andy to lay his mother 
upon the little couch,, and to apply such simple 
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remedies as were at hand. In the coarse of ten 
or fifteen minutes the widow began to revive, 
and was soon well enough to sit up, and answer 
the questions asked of her. But Mr. Severance 
declared she must not be left alone, and offered 
to call at Mr. Smith's and request permission for 
Andy to remain at home the rest of the day, 
which happened to be Saturday. 

u And this evening," continued the benevolent 
old gentleman, " you can come up to my house 
and get your book, and bring me my coat." 

Andy thanked his benefactor, but with an ab- 
stracted and downcast air ; and as Mr. Severance 
was about to leave the room, he made a detain- 
ing gesture. 

M Mother," said he, quietly, " let me help you 
into your bedroom. I think you'd better lie 
down a while, and I will bring you some tea. 
Will you please to wait, sir, till I come back ? " 

w O, yes, Andy, if you have anything more to 
say ; seems to me you're very mysterious, how- 
ever. 

Andy made no reply; but after he had led 
his mother to her room, and seen her laid 
upon her bed, he returned to the sitting-room, 
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and, closing the door, came close to Mr. Sever- 
ance. 

u Well, what is it, lad ? " asked the old gentle- 

« 

man, somewhat impatiently. / 

a I want to tell you something, sir, that Fm 
sorry yon didn't know before. That girl is 
here, in this house, and Juba's story was all 

true." 

» 

u What, you actnally are harboring a fugitive 
at this moment, and I've sworn you wasn't ca- 
pable of such a thing!" exclaimed Mr. Sever- 
ance, in great wrath, as he sprang to his feet, 
and began to pace up and down the room. 

"I'm very sorry, sir, very sorry indeed," be- 
gan Andy ; but Mr. Severance interposed. 

u Very sorry ! Then what did you do it for? 
Fd like to know." 

u I mean Fm sorry to displease you, sir. I'm 
not sorry for saving that poor girl ; and if it was 
to do again, Fd do it again." 

"T^eU, well, Andy, I wouldn't have believed 
it from any lips but your own. I never was so 
deceived in anybody in my life. And your 
mother, too ! " 

"I am sorry you feel «s if you had been de- 
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ceived, sir," said Andy, proudly. " But it never 
was my intention to deceive you. As soon as 
you came up to-day, I saw that I must tell 
you all." 

" And yet you let me go on asserting your in* 
nocence, and offering to be your bondsman," said 
Mr. Severance, severely. 

"Yes, sir, because I couldn't undeceive you 
then without letting the officers know too ; and 
that would have been the ruin of my mother 
and this poor girl. I suppose now I have lost 
your friendship, and that is almost the greatest 
loss I could have had ; but it will be' my own 
loss, and the other would have been theirs." 

« Seems to me you are very easy about losing 
my friendship," said Mr. Severance, testily. 

, " No, sir^ I am not. But I said just now, I 
have a right to give up what belongs to myself 
but not what belongs to other people," said 
Andy, boldly. 

44 Well, well, tell me the whole story from 
beginning to end, and let's see what's to be 
done about it." # 

* With this demand Andy immediately com- 
plied, dnd contrived, in his honest and forcible 
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manner, to place Katy's story in so strong a light, 
as regarded her wrongs and dangers, that Mr. 
Severance!, who had began to listen with a severe 
and disapproving expression, gradually changed 
it for one of interest, and then of sympathy, 
until, when Andy finally revealed the hiding- 
place of the poor, trembling fugitive, Mr. Sever- 
ance jumped from his chair, and, rubbing the 
drops of perspiration from his bald forehead, 
exclaimed, — 

tt God bless my soul ! The poor child 1 Shut 
up between two floors this stifling day. For 
mercy's sake, boy, go and let her out. Those 
fellows won't trouble you again to-day; or, if 
they do, I'll buy the girl myself, and pay the 
fine besides. You shan't suffer, Andy, nor your 
poor mother either. Not but what you've done 
wrong, very wrong indeed ; but then there are 
cases — Well, you'll need some money to help — 
never inind what for; but here are twenty dol- 
lars for you to do what you have a mind to with, 
and Fl) see Smith, Andy; you needn't go back 
to the shop till Monday morning. Bless my 
soul ! I should think she'd stifle." 

"And will you forgive me, sir, for seeming 
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to deceive yon ? " asked Andy, smiling a 
little. 

tt Forgive you, my boy? n said Mr. Severance, 
with a beaming face. " Well, Andy, there are 
cases where it is necessary to forgive, and even 
to admire, a coarse of which we can by no means 
approve. Never mind the coat to-night, if yon 
have anything else to do. Monday will answer. 
Good by, Andy. Mind I don't approve." 

Andy smiled proudly, as he closed the door 
after his guest. He had already learned that 
the approval of his own conscience was above 
that of any man, and second only t6 that of 
God. 

So soon as he found himself alone, Andy lost 
no time in releasing poor Katy from her place of 
refuge. She was, indeed, almost insensible from 
heat, fright, and want of air; and it was some 
moments before she was able to move, even 
after the board had been withdrawn from above 
her. 

"Are they really gone?" asked she, timidly, 
when at length she understood that' she might 
in safety assume a more comfortable position 
than was possible in her cramped hiding-place. 
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"Really and truly," said Andy, kindly. « And 
now you may lie down here a few minutes and 
rest, while I go and get you some tea and some- 
thing to eat. We must look out for what is left 
over, this time." 

The quadroon smiled more at the tone of 
cheerful confidence assumed by her young pro- 
tector than from any clear notion of what he 
meant ; and Andy, haying seen her comfortable, 
ran down stairs, and raking together the dying 
fire upon the kitchen hearth, soon prepared some 
tea and light food, part of which he carried to 
his mother, who was now nearly recovered from 
the effects of her swoon. 

tt Why, Andy, did you do all this ?" asked the 
widow, as her son placed the neat little tray be- 
fore her. "Those men that found you so strong 
and so fierce just now wouldn't suppose you 
could be such a nice nurse to your poor mother." 

"You know you haven't anytlaughter, mother; 
so I have to be boy and girl too," said Andy, 

a And either way you do better than either 
son or daughter did before," said the mother, 
fondly. 

4429371 
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u Well, now, Fm going to carry something to 
that poor girl np stairs. She's most dead." 

" Poor tiling ! I should think she might be. 
Yes, do go and cany her something. Ill go np 
myself and see her as soon as Fve got my 
strength a little." 

"Not yet, though, mother. Keep still and 
get rested, ready to help us to-night." 

" What are you going to do to-night ? " asked 
the widow, anxiously. 

" Wait till I come down stairs, and Til tell 
you. I haven't quite settled it in my own 
mind." 
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' X. 

SPRAY. 

AVID GYLER'S home was an odd 
sort of plaoe. It was situated upon 

the river bank, some five miles below 
Newbern, at the extremity of a long, sandy 
peninsula, about which the river made a sharp 
bend, and upon which many a fishing smack, or 
lumber schooner, had come to grief through 
stress of weather or incapacity of her pilot. Out 
of the debris of these wrecks had gradually 
grown up a house ; literally grown — for, merely 
designed as a temporary shelter, in the first place, 
by Gyler, when a hardy young fisherman, it had 
been enlarged and elaborated, as more material 
came to hand, and the occupant's tastes and 
convenience pointed out the spot as a suitable 
abiding-place for himself and the wife whom he 
finally brought thither. 

The dwelling thus constructed was naturally 
as original and diverse in its material as its 
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form ; and a spectator, viewing it casually as be 
passed up the river, might have -been pardoned 
in mistaking it for a mere pile of drift-wood, 
heaped by wind and wave* into some resem- 
blance to a hum&i dwelling. 

Here lived, in comfort and content, however, 
not only- David Gyler himself, but his only 
child, a daughter of fourteen years old, whom 
he had chosen to name Spray, in honor of a 
favorite boat unhappily wrecked a few days 
before the child's birth. 

Mrs. Gyler had died when her child was ten 
years old ; and since that event the fkther and 
daughter had lived alone, Spray proving herself 
both able and willing to manage not only the 
household, but whatever outside matters came 
within her knowledge, and even the rough old 
father himself. 

Upon the evening when we first make her 
acquaintance, she sat close beside the little 
lamp-stand, where burned a solitary candle, 
busily repairing some garments of her father's, 
in preparation for the coming Sunday, and lis- 
tening, at the same time, to the wild scream of 
the wind, as it roared and rattled round the 
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wreck-built house, seeming to angrily claim the 
patched materials as its own proper prey. 

"There's a tempest blowing" up, sure. We 
shall get some drift-wood for our fire, any way, 
father," said Spray, glancing up, after a few 
moments of silence. But G-yler, seated opposite 
her in an old-fashioned wooden arm-chair, had 
fallen fast asleep, his pipe still between his lips, 
and his tarpaulin hat pulled over his eyebrows. 

Spray jumped up noiselessly, and removed 
the pipe. 

tt That's the very way he broke one last week," 
said she to herself; and then she drew the little 
table back, so that the light should not shine 
upon the sleeper's face. 

" Poor daddy ! He's tired after this long day's 
work," murmured she again, as she turned to 
reseat herself. In doing so her eyes fell upon 
the little uncurtained window at the opposite 
side of the room, and the bright color faded 
from her cheeks. 

A glittering pair of human eyes were steadily 
regarding her, surrounded by the dim outline of 
a face ; but whether that of friend or foe Spray 
had no time to determine before it was with- 
drawn. 
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"Father!" exclaimed she, springing to his 
side. But Gyler slept heavily, and his daughter 
hesitated, even in her sudden terror, to disturb 
him. 

w Perhaps it is nothing. Some boy — But 
no one ever passes here. Could it be a ghost 1 " 
And Spray shivered, for the poor child was 
superstitious, as are most persons whose business 
is with the sea. But also she was courageous 
and self-forgetful. 

"I won't wake dad," said she to herself. " K 
it's alive it will show itself again ; and if it's a 
ghost it wouldn't come in where there's a 
light." 

So reasoned Spray, still standing by her 
father's side, when a low knock was heard 
upon the outer door. 

That, at least, was something to be understood 
and answered. 

"Come in!" said Spray, slowly advancing 
towards the door. 

She had not yet reached it, when it slowly 
opened, and the figure of a young man appeared, 
whom Spray joyfully saluted with, — 

« Why, Andy, is that you ? Why did you 
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oome and peek into the window, scaring me 
most to death ? " 

"Did I scare you? That's too bad, Spray," 
said Andy, pleasantly, adding, anxiously, — 

"There's no one about but your father, is 
there ? You don't expect any one ? " 

u No ; we ain't apt to have evening calls out 
here," said the girl, with a light laugh. "But 
why don't you come in, Andy ? How queer you 
act to-night ! " 

"Is the old man asleep?" suddenly asked 
Andy, who still stood half in and half out the 
door. 

u Yes ; don't you see ? " 

"Come outside, then, a minute, Spray,-" said 
Andy, coaxingly. u I'll tell you first." 

" What is it ? Why can't you tell me here ? " 
asked Spray, wonderingly. 

"Because — come out a minute, do." 

Spray could not resist the pleading tone so 
rarely heard in Andy's voice, and glancing once 
more at her sleeping father, she stepped out 
into the dark, tempestuous night. 

Andy quietly closed the door behind her. 
Then, for the first time, Spray perceived that he 
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was not alone. A figure, apparently also that 
of a young man, stood shrinkingly close up to 
the house, as if trying to hide in its shadow. 

" Who's that ? " whispered Spray, clinging to 
Andy's arm, and at the same time rising a little 
on her toes, much like a bird about to take 
flight. 

M That's what I'm going to tell you, if you 
don't get scared, and run off before I have a 
chance,' 1 said Andy, retaining her by a firm 
grasp of the little brown hand upon his arm. 

" This is Katy, a runaway servant of George 
Benton's," added he, coming to the point at 
once ; and then, in a few brief, strong sentences, 
narrating the whole of Katy's pitiful story. 

Spray listened without a word, until he ended 
with, — 

"And now all depends upon whether your 
father can be got to help her. No one can 
persuade him to if you can't ; so it's you that I 
look to, after all, more than to any, one else. 
Will you help?" 

u Yes, Andy, every way that I can ; though — " 

"Though what, Spray ? " 

tt I never thought you'd feel it right to run 
off a—" 
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u Yes, I know what you mean. They call it 
running off niggers, and nigger stealing, and 
worse names if they can find them ; but I tell 
you what, Spray, Fve got some new ideas about 
these matters, and when I get to be a man Fm 
going to see if what always has been has always 
got to be. It ain't the time now, Spray, to try 
to reason it out ; but you may believe that Fm 
right, and what I want you to do is right. Just 
trust to me now, and by and by I'll convince 
you that I know what Tm about." 

u O, well, if you're so sure you're right, Andy, 
I'm sure too ; so well go to work," said the girl, 
brightly, as she leaned confidingly on the arm 
of her stalwart playmate. 

a Well, I thought perhaps your father would 
hide her in the fishing schooner, and then get a 
chance to put her aboard some northern lum- 
berman, or some of those Maine craft that have 
been in and out the last week." 

Spray reflected upon this idea for a moment, 
and then said, slowly, — 

"No, I don't believe that would work. 
There's Peters and Ranford aboard the schooner 
whenever fether is, and they'd be sure to know 
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If he tried to hide her anywhere there. And 
then I don't know whether he could find any 
Yankee skipper willing to do such a thing. 
They're pretty careful about getting into trouble 
with the rich folks." 

"Well, I'm not afraid of any man, rich or 
poor ; and if Gyler is, why, he needn't under- 
take — " began Andy, tossing back his shaggy 
hair with an impatient gesture. 

" There now," said" Spray, putting her other 
hand across the one already lying upon his arm, 
"that's the way with you men always. A word 
and a blow, and the blow comes first." 

** While you women are always so patient and 
so considerate," retorted Andy, reco^tering his 
good humor. "Well, since you don't like my 
plan, let's hear a better one." 

"I've got hold of one, but I must think it 
oVer a little. She'll have to stay here to-night, 
any how. I will let her in at the window of my 
room, and keep her there. She can have some 
sort of bed on the floor, and no one would ever 
think of going in there, not even father. Now 
you come in, and sit a while. No, it's so late 
you'd better not come in to-night; but come 
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down to-morrow afternoon,— how lucky that 
it's Sunday I — and I'll tell you all about it." 

"That will do grandly. It takes you to 
manage anything when you put your hand to 
it, Spray." 

"Wait till we're through with it," said the 
girl, briefly. "And now you'd better go straight 
home, and Katy can come round this way with 
me." 

"Good night, Spray," said Andy, making a 
grasp at the little hands gliding from his arm ; 
but they were gone, and Spray was gone, and 
only a merry voice out of the darkness re- 
plied, — 

"Good night, Andy. Be a good boy, and go 
straight home." 

Haying carefully raised the little window of 
her own bedroom, Spray crept in herself, and 
then helped Katy to follow her. 

"There," whispered she, when she had re- 
closed the window, and divided the scanty fur- 
niture of her bed into two portions. " Now you 
can roll yourself in this comforter, and here's a 
pillow, and I reckon you can make it do right 
here on the floor, can't you ? It's safe at least, 
and that's something. Ain't you hungry ? " 
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"No, thank you, missy," said the quadroon, 
gratefully. " The old lady where I was, give 
me my supper, and I don't want no more. I'm 
awful sorry to be sueh a bother to everybody, 
missy; but, O, if you only knew what it is to 
belong to anybody that can pay so much money 
for you, and not have a right to lift a hand, nor 
speak a word for yourself! " 

Katy began to cry, and Spray flitted close to 
her, and laid a kindly hand upon her head. 

"I never thought much about it before," said 
she ; " but now, as Andy says, I begin to have 
new notions about — Don't cry so, poor Katy ! 
You're all safe now, and Andy and I are going 
to look, out for you. It will all come out right, 
you may depend. Now I'm going back to 
father for a little while, and you must go to 
sleep." 

" Yes, mifesy," meekly returned the quadroon ; 
and Spray, returning to the kitchen, found her 
father just struggling out of his nap, and look- 
ing about for her. 

The next morning, at breakfast, the plan of 
the campaign being complete, the little strategist 
opened her first battery. 
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"Father," said she, somewhat suddenly, "you've 
been promising, a good while, I should haVe a 
play-day, to pay for my hard work last winter 
and spring." 

"And so you shallr poppet," said the old man, 
draining his coffee-cup, and pushing back from 
the table. 

" Well, I want it now, daddy," pursued Spray, 
rising also, and approaching her father. 

"Now! What, to-day ? " 

"No, but to-morrow; and it isn't just one 
day I want ; it's two or three weeks. I want to 
go to New York, and see aunt Maria." 

"Go to New York!" exclaimed Gyier, in 
some consternation, turning round from, the 
glass, where he was considering the promising 
crop of gray stubble upon his chin, preparatory 
to putting in the sickle of his razor. 

" Why, yes, daddy ; you know aunt Maria has 
sent to ask me more than once, and I've saved 
up money enough from my nets to pay my fare 
in one of the lumbermen. There's the Lively 
Turtle, now, that went up the other day to 
Newbern. You said you knew the captain, and 
he was a very clever man." 
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"Old James Tuttle. Yes, he's first rate. 
Thef e ain't no better man going," said Gyler, 
honing his razor upon his hand. 

" Well, it's just the chance, you see. When 
is he going to sail? You saw him yesterday, 
didn't you?" 

" Yes, I see him yesterday." 

" Well, when is he going to sail ? " 

"Lord, gal, how spry you be with your ques- 
tions ! " said the old man, rather peevishly. " He's 
a-going on the young flood, to-morrer morning." 

" That's very early, isn't it ? " 

"'Bout four o'clock they'll get under way. 
Think youll be ready ? " asked Gyler, sarcasti- 
cally. 

"Yes, I'll be ready," returned Spray, tran- 
quilly. "Fve been thinking about it a good 
while, and putting every thing in order. I 
could go as well to-night as in a week." 

" Be you really in airnest, Spray ? It sounds 
most like a joke to me," asked her father, sud- 
denly turning upon her his lather-covered face. 

" Yes, daddy, I'm in downright earnest ; and 
I wish you'd say I may go, quick, so that I can 
be packing up." 
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" Why, Spray, child, how be I going to spare 
you that long? Home won't seem like home 
without you, any way, and Fve got used now to 
having you do for me. At first I didn't mind ; 
but now Fve got a sort of way of hanging on 
to you for all my comfort." 

Spray was silent a moment ; but then she re* 
membered Katy's voice of agony, as she appealed 
to her for protection, and she persevered. 

"You can stay aboard the schooner a good 
part of the time, you know, daddy; and I shall 
leave every thing handy, so you can do for your- 
self without much trouble. You know, when 
you said I should have a play-day, I said I 
would make it a play-week at least, and go off 
somewhere." 

" Well, child, I suppose you've got to have 
your way. I'd rather you went with Jim Tuttle 
than any other man I know." 

And Mr. Gyler, with a resigned sigh, began 
to scrape the lather from his chin, with a rasp- 
ing, cruel noise, eminently calculated to set 
sensitive nerves "on edge." 

Spray's nerves, however, were by no means 
sensitive ; and she was, besides, too much occu- 

8 
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pied with her own thoughts to heed any thing 
besides. 

She bustled about the house, finishing up her 
morning duties in a sort of dream, and yet with 
a bird-like neatness peculiar to herself She 
kept, at the same time, a watchful eye upon her 
father; and, so soon as she saw that he had 
finished his toilet, she renewed the attack. 

"Now, hadn't you better go right down and 
see Cap'n Tuttle, daddy?" said she,* coaxingly. 
"Perhaps he's got the state-room filled up with 
something that he'll have to clear out; and 
tben we want to know just what time he'll be 
passing the point here. You'll set me off in the 
boat, I suppose." 

"Then you're act'ally sot on going, gal?" 
asked the father, taking Us Sunday hat off the 
nail, and brushing it with his sleeve, while he 
glanced, half reproachfully, towards his daughter. 

"Yes, daddy, just for a little while. Cap'n 
Tuttle wont stop in New York more than a 
week or ten days to unload, will he?" 

" No, I reckon not." 

a Well, he needn't be more than a week on 
the passage; that's three weeks; and then, when 
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I get home, I shall have enough to talk about 
for the rest of the year. And then aunt Maria 
will be so glad to hear from you." 

"Yes, Mari' and I used to cotton to each 
other considerable, when we was youngsters," 
said the old man, with a shade of tenderness 
crossing his hard features. 

"Well, Spray, I donno but what it's natur for 
young birds to like to try their wings a little ; 
but don't forget the way back to* the nest, and 
the old daddy a- waiting and a-watching for you. 
Reelect, gal, you're all Fve got; and mabbe you 
never knowed, nor never will know, how much 
I've sot by you, darter." 

Spray threw down the duster she was busily 
using, and flitting across the room, flung both 
arms around the old fisherman's neck, hiding her 
face upon his breast, while an April storm of 
sobs shook her slender form. Gyler sat down, 
drawing the girl to a seat upon his knee. 

" Why, the poor little chick-a-biddy," said he, 
kissing her tenderly; "who'd ha' thought she 
cared so much for her old father, and he so 
cross about its poor little holiday, too ? " 

"Don't, daddy, don't," sobbed Spray; "it 
ain't that." 
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« Ain't what, poppet ? " 

u Ain't because I was going away." 

" Well, 'twor 'cause you thought I was mad 
that you wanted to go, wa'n't it, then ? " 

u No, nor that, daddy. 'Twas because I was 
cheating you, and you was so good to me." 

" A-cheating of me, Spray ? " exclaimed Gyler, 
in much astonishment, as he held the girl a little 
farther from his breast. • 

"Don't put me oflj daddy," murmured she, 
nestling back again ; "I meant to tell you when 
I got back, but I can't go away so." 

" What is it, gal? What's got ye, I want to 
know ? " asked the father, sharply, as vague sus- 
picions of he knew not what horrible secret 
began to crowd his mind. 

But Spray's clinging artns wound closer about 
his neck, and her brown curls lay close upon his 
cheek, and her soft breath mingled with his 
own. The secret could not be so very terrible, 
after all; and the old man kissed the child's 
pure brow, as he said, — 
' " Now, then, poppet, what is it ? " 

"Why, daddy, dear, I was going to New 
York just now for something different from 
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what I said. I was going to take your old sea- 
chest along, and — " 
, Spray hesitated. 

" Well, gal, you might ha 9 had the chist and 
welcome, if that was all." 

tt No, but it waVt. I was going to take a girl 
in it that wants to get away from here." 

"A nigger!" exclaimed Gyler, in a tone of 
sincere horror, as ha once more tried to put 
away that determined little head. 

" O, no, daddy ! She ain't a nigger ; she's fall 
as white as I am, and ever so much prettier." 

« Bat she's a slave, ain't she ? else what's she 
running off for?" 

" Yes, daddy, she's a servant of George Ben- 
ton's ; and now, don't you say a word till I tell 
you the whole story." 

So Spray sat up, swept away the tangled 
curls from her wet cheek, and in br ! ef, animated 
phrase, repeated Katy's story, as Andy had told 
it to her. 

"And there she is, poor thing, hiding in my 
room this minute, trembling, and harking, and 
watching, just like a poor fawn in the woods, 
when the dogs are after her. Shall we help the 
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dogs, father, or the fawn?" asked she, at the 
end. 

"I've seen that Jim Jordan, and Fve heard 
him, too, till I was a mind to slap him across the 
mouth, and stop his dirty talk ; but, then, he was 
a gentleman, and a poor man, like me, can't 
know so well as such as he," said Gyler, bitterly. 
"He's as much worse than George Benton as 
George Benton is below Andy Jackson; and 
that's enough. No, Spray, he shan't have this 
gal, that's come to us for help, nor yet shan't 
Benton. Mabbe she's a servant, and mabbe 
she's a runaway; but she's a poor, helpless, 
hunted creter, persecuted by men that think, 
'cause they don't do no work but the devil's, 
the more they do of that the better. We'll 
help her, Spray" 

"You dear, precious old daddy," exclaimed 
the girl, with a shower of kisses upon the 
bronzed features of the old man, who received 
them much as a mastiff lying blinking in the 
sun, would receive the salute of a playful hum- 
ming-bird. 

"But if you are going to help, father, I 
reckon we can fix some better place than the 
chest," said she, at length. 
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u Think so, gal ? Why, that's first rate." 

a Pretty good, but perhaps we can do so that 
I shan't have to go to New York at all. Cap'n 
Tuttle never saw me, did he ? " 

« Not as I know of. Why? " 

w O, here's Andy. Now he'll help lis plan; 
and well fix it all in a minute." 

The door opened as she spoke, and Andy's 
earnest face appeared. 

"Come in, boy," said the fisherman. 4<r The 
cat's out of the bag ; so come and help put her 
in again." 
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THE LIVELY TURTLE. 

ELL, cap'n, I reckon we're about 
through. Looks likely for a goodish 
sort of day, don't it ? " asked police- 
man Bent, stepping cautiously up the companion 
way of the schooner Lively Turtle, and casting 
an eye of professional scrutiny at the piles of 
lumber and barrels of pitch encumbering her 
deck. 

" Good enough day if we ever get started/* 
grumbled Captain Tuttle, with a glance of no 
particular afiectionjbowards his visitor. 

" I suppose my folks have hendered you some 
by their sarch, haven't they ? " asked the police 
officer, soothingly. 

u Hendered me ! I guess they've done that, 
if nothing wuss," growled the captain. 

u Why, they can't have done much damage. 
Yourn ain't a crockery cargo, that won't bear 
handling," suggested Bent. 
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a Well, they've palled everything round that 
they wasn't too lazy to handle, and they've 
sarced me and my men, and more'n all, they've 
riled me up so's I shan't get over it all day. 

a I do hope to tEehosaphat we've got through 
now, hain't we ? " continued he, as the boat, that 
had been in attendance upon Mr. Bent, pulled 
round to take on board his three satellites, and 
then shoved o% leaving their chief on board. 

a O, yes, cap'n, we're all through; only I 
thought I'd drop down stream a little piece 
long with you. You said you was going to 
take in a passenger down below. I can go 
ashore there." 

"It's old Gyler's gal, that's going to New 
York for to see her aunt. You don't expect 
she's a nigger, do you ? " asked the skipper, in 
great disgust. 

"No, indeed, cap'n. No, I haven't any sus- 
picions of you, nor Gyler, nor any one round 
here. You wouldn't do nothing so mean as 
running off a nigger ; I'm sure of that." 

"Well, I never did yet, nor I donno why 
there's all this rumpus about one aboard my 
schooner now." 
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"Why, the gal's likely to try to go North, 
of coarse, and she might have stowed herself 
away, unknownst to you, aboard the Lively 
Turtle; now, mightn't she?" asked Bent, per- 
suasively. 

" She might, but I cal'late to keep too bright 
a lookout for it to be easy done," said the cap- 
tain, complacently. 

" I know that, cap'n; but them as hires me and 
pays me, why, they say, Sarch here, or, Sarch 
there ; and I havep't nothing to say but just go 
and do as I'm d'rected. You hain't no objec- 
tions to taking me down as far as Gyler's, have 
yoU?" 

tt No, not if you're going to get him to take 
you ashore. We can't stop to run in nowheres 
else," said the captain, shortly. 

" That will suit," said Mr. Bent, in somewhat 
the same tone; and thereupon he seated .himself 
in a coil of rope, and watched with an observant 
eye the various manoeuvres of weighing anchor, 
hoisting the sails, and getting the heavy-laden 
schooner before the wind. 

An hour later she was brought to opposite 
the wreck-built house on Gyler's point, to await 
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the arrival of a sail-boat already dancing over 
the waves towards the open channel. 

As she approached, Mr. Bent, leaning over 
the rail of the Lively Turtle, scrutinized her 
keenly. 

The well-known figure of Gyler himself was 
at the helm, and a veiled female figure sat near 
him in the stern ; a stout lad was hauling down 
the foresail, and another lay lazily upon one of 
the thwarts, his head resting upon his folded 
arms, apparently fast asleep. The descending 
sail enveloped the sleeper in its folds, leaving 
only one foot visible; and Gyler, bringing his 
boat handsomely alongside of the Lively Turtle, 
rose to his feet, and began shouting in a sten- 
torian voice, — 

" Bear a hand there, some of you, to get this 
box aboard.- We've been a-waiting this hour for 
you, cap'n ; and Fra in the biggest hurry ever 
was to get off to my own schooner." 

iC *Well, it ain't my fault, neighbor, that I 
wasn't here," said the captain, good-humoredly. 
" But now hand up the baggage, and the young 
woman, as smart as you're a mind to. Every 
minute we lose-here is as good as an hour out- 
side." 
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Instantly everything was bustle and confu- 
sion. The big box was hauled on board, at the 
same time that officer Bent, with unusual polite- 
ness, extended his hand to the veiled figure, 
saying, blandly, — 

44 Let me help you on board, Miss Gyler." 

"Thank you, sir," said a low voice, while a 
pair of gloved hands were extended to meet 
his own. 

" A fine day," remarked the officer, when the 
slender figure stood beside him on deck. 

tt Yes, sir. I will go directly to my room, I 
believe." 

"Let me wait upon you there; please t%ke 
my arm ; the deck is still slippery with washing." 

As he spoke, Mr. Bent, with rather too urgent 
a politeness^ took the young lady's hand in his 
own, and placed it under his arm ; but so awk- 
wardly was the movement made, that he, at the 
same time, gave her veil so severe a twitch as 
to drag it completely off her bonnet. A pair of 
laughing dark eyes, set in a clear brunette face, 
met his own. 

« O, I thought — yes, I hope you will excuse 
my awkwardness, miss," stammered officer Bent, 
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as his expression of triumphant cunning changed 
to one of mortified surprise. 

" O, yes, you're very excusable, I'm sure," said 
Spray, recovering her veil, and rapidly covering 
her face again. " But I am seasick already, and 
I must go right to my room. Do you know 
where it is ? " 

" Yes, where they are putting that big box in. 
Suppose you just open that box lid, miss; I'd like 
to look in," said the officer, with a sudden return 
of suspicion, as he noticed the somewhat uncom* 
mon size of the sea chest, in which Miss Gyler's 
clothes were packed. 

• "Look in! What for, I'd like to know? 
There ain't anything there but what had ought 
to be," said Spray, rather indignantly, — adding 
suddenly, "O, I'm so sick! HerQ, look in if 
you've a mind to, and then do go away." 

As she spoke, she unlocked and threw open 
the top of the chest, showing a quantity of 
clothes, evidently adapted to her own use, 
neatly folded, and laid within. 

Mr. Bent glanced in, and, rather ashamed of 
his inquisition, said, apologetically, — 

« O, it's all right, I see. I only wanted - - - " 
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a O — ! " groaned Spray, dropping the lid, 
and dropping herself upon it, "I shall — I know 
I shall — do go away ! " 

Mr, Bent, with no more attempt at search or 
explanation, thought it best to retreat, closing 
the door behind him. On deck he found Mr. 
Gyler saying his last words to the captain, while 
Andy was moving about, examining the schooner, 
and mi x ing with the men. Presently he looked 
over the sifle at the boat, remarking, as if to 
himself — 

u Bill's having a good sleep under that fore- 
sail." 

a Who's Bill ? " asked a voice at his elbow. 

Andy turned with a start of surprise. 

tt O, it's you again, Mr. Bent,'' said he. 
a Bill is fktber Gyler's nephew, who's staying 
there to help him. Uave you found that girl 
yet?" ' 

a No, I haven't, though I reckon I've been 
near her more than once." 

u Hullo! See that boat up stream, rowing 
down to us. . Looks as if somebody wanted to 
get aboard. Who can that be, I wonder ? " 

Andy, as he spoke, hastily crossed the deck 
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to a position protected from view of Gyler's 
boat by a pile of boards loaded amidships. 

Bent, after a momentary hesitation, followed 
him. A small boat was actually seen a short 
distance up stream, dodging in and out of the 
shore in a very uncertain and peculiar manner. 

" Why under the sun don't they come down, 
if they want to?" murmured Jtndy, as if to 
himself. " Why, they're negroes, both of them ; 
and what's that bundled up in the bottom of the 
boat?" 

" So they are niggers, and they do act kind of 
curious," assented Bent, in the same tone. " I'll 
have a look, at them chaps pretty soon, as sure 
as my name's Jack Bent." 

Meantime, so soon as Andy and the officer 
disappeared behind the lumber, Mr. Gyler broke 
off his conversation with the captain, and going 
to the door of his daughter's state-rgom, opened 
it, and put in his head. 

"Bill, you here!" exclaimed he. "Couldn't 
you say good by aboard the boat? Go along, 
sir, and cast off thg painter. I'm coming. Now, 
darter, good by. Keep up a good heart, and 
never mind if you're a little sick. 'Twon't do 
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no harm when once you're over it. Lay right 
down, and keep quiet. Good by." 

"Good by, father," said a soft voice from 
within ; and then Gyler closed the door, which 
was immediately bolted. 

" Now, then, good by, skipper. A good v 9 yge 
to ye, and a safe return. You needn't bother 
about the gal%fter you land. She knows the 
way where she wants to go, first rate." 

"All right. Good luck to ye, messmate," 
responded Captain Tuttle; and Gyler disap- 
peared oyer the side, roaring, "All aboard, 
that's for shore." 

At this cry Andy and Mr. Bent appeared 
from behind the boards, and dropped into the 
boat, Andy beginning to get up the foresail as 
soon as he touched deck, while Gyler sum- 
moned the officer to a seat in the stern. As 
the foresail rose to its position, the figure of the 
lad lying face down upon the thwart reappeared ; 
but the shoulders were now shaking in a manner, 
denoting violent weeping. 

"There's Bill a-crying for «his cousin. Poor 
chap, it's his calf-love, and he takes it pretty 
severe," said Gyler, in a low voice, — adding 
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Aloud, "Bill, can't you help Andy with that 
saa?" 

An inarticulate sound from the boy was the 
only reply ; but he arose, and stepping up on the 
little forecastle deck, seated himself* upon the 
bows, with his back to the foremast, and conse- 
quently to the occupants of the boat. 

tt Look out you don't tumble off there, Bill," 
said Andy, with a laugh, as he finished belaying 
the fore-halyards, and stepped down from the 
deck. 

Another muttered reply showed that Bill un; 
derstood the caution, and he was then suffered 
to remain undisturbed, until the bows of the 
boat grated against the little pier built by Gyler 
for his own accommodation, when the boy, step- 
ping carelessly off, strolled away in the direction 
of the cabin. 

" Don't you want Bill to help make fast the 
boat ? " asked Andy, aloud. 
• u No, he "feels bad. Let him go where 
he's a mind to. He'll be going home in a 
day or two; so it's no matter what he does," 
said Gyler. 

Mr. Bent glanced carelessly at the figure of 

9 
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the boy, whose face he had not once seen, and 
then asked, sharply, — 

" What's the nearest way to that point where 
we saw the row-boat, Jackson ? " 

" Right along the road, and take the first left 
hand lane. It goes straight down to the water. 
Fd go along, but Fve got to get back to town in 
time to open the shop, and haven't any time to 
spare," said Andy, civilly. 

" Well, I don't know as you'd be much help, 
according to your actions t'other day," said Bent, 
nodding in a surly sort of way to Oyler, add 
then moving off without any form of farewell 
to Andy. 

*The lad watched him impatiently. 

"There," cried he, at length, "he's out of 
sight. Now come along, Gyler, up to the house. 
I haven't long to stop, you know." 

a Go along, lad. I'll be up in a jiffy," said 
the fisherman, with a chuckle, as he unshipped 
the rudder, and made all safe on board the 
boat. 

Andy, waiting for no second bidding, rushed 
away to the house, and into the empty kitchen. 

" Spray ! " called he, softly. 
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"Wait a second," answered a merry voice 
from the bedroom; and in another minute a 
bright little figure danced into the room, per- 
forming a pirouette of delight, finished by drop- 
ping into her father's arms as he entered the 
door. 

"Well, children, we've done it pretty slick, 
I reckon," chuckled Gyler. "Cheated the p'lice 
officer handsome, and disapp'irited them gen- 
teel wolves of the lamb they was going to 
chaw up." 

"And he aboard the Lively Turtle, waiting 
for us and all," exclaimed Spray. "When I 
saw him, I begun to think I'd have to go to 
New York, after all. I was so afraid I wouldn't 
have time to get off my dress and things, and let 
Katy out of the box ! And when he wanted the 
box opened, I was so afraid he'd poke down and 
come to the bottom of the tray ! And if he'd 
taken that out — O ! " 

"Wasn't Katy scared when fche heard you 
open the box ? " asked Andy. 

" I reckon. But I told her I wouldn't take 
up the tray, whatever they said; and so she* 
trusted in me, you know. Then, the minute 
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old Bent shut the door, I slipped the bolt, and 
got Katy oat, stripped off my gown and bonnet, 
and then I was all ready when father came to 
the door, and sent me aboard to cast off the 
painter. I tell you, Andy, my heart beat when 
I ran across the deck, I was so afraid stime one 
would notice that no boy had got "out of the 
boat but you. They were all too busy, though, 
and I tumbled in about the quickest, and shoved 
the dummy into the fore-cuddy without waiting 
for ' by your leave.' " 

" Ajjd then laid down in its place," suggested 
Andy. 

" Yes. The sail was just right. No one could 
possibly have seen what I was about," returned 
Spray, triumphantly. 

. " But wasn't it jolly .when Bent dragged off 
your veil by accident on purpose, thinking to 
find poor Katy's face under it ?" laughed Andy. 

" Yes, indeed. I couldn't help laughing right 
out when he gfered at me so. O, it was so funny 
to see his face!" cried Spray, leaping up and 
'down in a paroxysm of laughter. 

u But will Katy keep up her part, do you . 
think?" asked Gyler, presently. 
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" Yes, indeed," returned Spray, promptly. " I 
told her to be seasick all the way, and they 
would bring her hard biscuit and salt fish, which 
will do very well for living, along with the 
cakes and things in the chest, and when she had 
to come on deck, to always put on her bonnet 
and veil. She's full as white as I am, even if 
she was seen ; and not one of the men aboard 
ever saw me. Then, when she gets to New 
York, she's to ask the way to the cars for 
Boston ; and she knows the street and number 
where her brother lives. So she's all right." 

" And so are we," said Gyler. 

"But so shan't I be, if I don't get back to New- 
bern and open Mr. Smith's shop," said Andy, 
as he seized his cap, and made a rush for the 
door. . 

"Come again, lad, as soon as you get the 
chance," called Gyler after him, — adding, as the 
door closed, "Now there's a chap, gal, that's 
got more in him than all the* fine fellers with 
white hands and dirty hearts, full pockets and 
empty heads, 'twixt here and Georgy. He'll 
stand higher, too, 'fore he dies, or I'm a fool. 
He'll beat 'em on their own ground yet, and 
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you'll see the Bentons and the Jordans wait- 
ing, cap in hand, for his favor, and for what hell 
have to give, as sure as my name's David Gyler. 

I on'y wisht he and you was old enough " 

But Mr. Gyler never- finished this sentence, 
and Spray, with a fierce carmine glowing on her 
dusky cheek, did not ask him to do so. 
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XII. 

ANDYS EVENING. 

HE night of Katy's escape, as Andy 
sat with his mother, talking over 
the events of the last few days, a low 
tap at the back door was heard, and the widow 
went to op"en it. > 

a It's a black fellow wants you, Andy," said 
she, returning to the parlor with some hesitation. 
"Don*t get into any more of this work if you 
can any way help it," added she, timidly. 

Without replying to this caution, Andy passed 
out into the woodshed, where he found a middle- 
aged negro awaiting him* 

a Ebenin', mas'r," said he, nervously^ aft soon 
as the lad appeared ; "I wanted fer ter see ye a 
minit by yerselfj mas'r. It's wery partic'ler." 

"Well, we are alone here," said Andy, glan- 
cing around. " What have you to say ? " 

The negro came a little nearer, whispering, in 
the same mysterious manner, — 
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" It's Juby, mas'r." 

Andy's face darkened. His strong and true 
nature could not sympathize with the weakness 
that had led Juba to betray the secret of his 
sister's hiding-place. 

" What about him £" asked he, briefly. 

" He'ni to my house, mas'r. I's a free nigger 
dat knowed his folks alluz. He got so awful cut 
up t'oder day to de calaboose, dat he tuk sick, 
an' holler an' groan so dey wouldn' hab 'im up 
to Mas'r Benton's ; and Polly — dat he mudder ; 
dat is Mas'r Benton's cook —. she send fer me 
come fotch him down to my house, and dar he 
be now." 

"Well, what do you want of me?" asked 
Andy. 

44 Why, mas'r, dat pore fellah he want fer to 
see yer dat bad, dat I couldn' help come and 
ax yer ter see 'im, ef on'y fer a minit. He 
drefful bad, mas'r, dat boy am." 

" Why does tie want to see me?" asked Andy, 
more mildly. 

" Couldn' say, mas'r ; but dere ain't nuffin' else 
dat'll suit 'im. He jes' holler day an' night for 
Mas'r Andy, Mas'r Andy. So I toF 'im I'd 
come An' ax yer; an' I come." 
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"Well, I'll go and speak to him, though I 
don't like it," said Andy, feeling that this visit, 
if known, would furnish a powerful argument in 
favor of his having aided Katy's escape. 

Mrs. Jackson also looked upon it in- a very 
unfavorable light, but finally gave her consent. 

"I suppose," said she, a he wants to know 
about his sister ; but then he hadn't ought to ask 
you to come and see him. Suppose Bent was 
to see you coming out of there." 

" It's dark, and I shall be careful. I think I'd 
ought to go," said Andy. 

" Then go, my son. I won't stand in the way 
of your doing what you feel right," said the 
widow, meekly ; and her son, stooping to kiss 
her, went out with no other reply. 

His guide stood outside the door, awaiting 
him. 

u Go ahead, and I'll follow," said Andy, in a 
low tone ; and the negro, glad, apparently, to 
leave the locality, shambled away so rapidly in 
the darkness, that Andy had hard work to keep 
him in sight. 

In the course of half an hour they had trav- 
ersed" the town to a spot not far distant from Mr. 
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Smith's establishment; and here, in a squalid 
lane, the guide suddenly paused, and pushed 
open the door of a small house, standing some- 
what apart, and only lighted in one of its upper 
rooms. 

"Dis yer is de place, mas'r," said he, standing 
aside that Andy might pass in. 

The lad complied, and made his way at once 
up the broken and filthy stairs, followed by his 
guide. 

On the landing at the top, a door stood ajar, 
showing a feeble ray of light within. 

Andy paused, and the man behind him said,— 

tt Yes, mas'r, dat de place. Go right in." 

Pushing open the door, the lad found himself 
in a large, but ill-ventilated and obscure cham- 
ber, ^ith a low bed in one corner, where a 
restless figure tossed and moaned, while a negro 
woman, dozing on the floor beside the bed, 
seemed to be acting the part of nurse. 

" How's he now, Melindy ? " asked the guide, 
softly approaching the bed, while Andy remained 
near the door. * 

"Jus' the same ; nappin' it by spells, an' then, 
as soon as he wakes up, hollerin' arter dat fel- 
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ler — Wha's dat ? O, you's come, ma^'r," ^di- 
ed she, suddenly perceiving young Jackson in 
the shadow. 

" Juby, Juby," continued she, leaning over the 
bed, "he's come. Mas'r Andy, «dat you wanted! 
fer to see so bad, has come." 

"Mas'r Andy! Where is he? Who said 
held come ? " exclaimed the sick man, suddenly 
rising on his elbow, and then sinking back with 
a groan. 

Andy came forward to the bedside, saying, 
kindly, — 

"Here I am, Juba. They said you wanted to 
see me." 

" So I do, mas'r. Felix, you and Melindy go 
away a little while. I want to talk with Mas'r 
Andy all by ourselves." 

"Don' yer go an' gilr all tuckered out then, 
'cause yer can't bear much 'thout bein' the wuss 
fer it jus' now, I ken tell ye," said 'Melinda, ris- 
ing to follow her husband, who had already 
withdrawn. 

"I'm sorry you're so sick, Juba," said Andy, 
with some little remorse for his late unkind 
feelings, as he saw how very ill the mulatto 
looked. 
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a Where is she, mas'r ? Tell me quick — did 
she get safe off? " asked Juba, eagerly, and with- 
out heeding his visitor's sympathy. 

"Yes; I believe she's safe. Any how, she 
sailed this morning for — * But I won't tell you 
any. more, Juba. It's enough to know she's 
safe." 

" You think I can't be trusted, mas'r, and no 
wonder you do," said Juba, bitterly; and he 
twisted and groaned as if this consciousness 
added a new pang to his smarting wounds. 

Andy was silent. 

a You never was tied up and whipped with 
a raw hide, mas'r," began the mulatto again. 
"You don't know how it feels when it cuts 
through your skin; and the blood comes spirting 
out ; and then it comes down again on the same 
place, and again, and again, till it seems as if the 
very heart was cut out of you. You never felt 
that, Mas'r Andy." 

"No, Juba, I never felt that; and no man, 
white or black, ever should feel it," said the lad, 
sternly, while his deep eyes began to glow, as 
was their wont when he was powerfully moved. 

" Well, mas'r, that was what I had done to 
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me three days ago. If you don't believe it, look 
at my back yourself." 
u No, no, Juba, I don't want to — I can't." 
"And if you can't bear to look at it, mas'r, 
how do you think I could bear to feel it ? He 
stood by me, Mas'r George did, him as I played 
with when we was little boys, and always served 
and bore with just as patient and as Humble as 
ever I could. He stood by me, and kept asking . 
me where she was ; and when I wouldn't say, 
he'd tell the feller to lay it on harder ; and when 
.I'd cry and scream for mercy, he'd grin, and say 
it was me that hadn't any mercy on myself, be- 
cause I wouldn't tell where Katy was. So 
sometimes I'd say one thing, and sometimes 
another; and when I named any place, he'd 
think a. minute, and then grin that ugly way, 
and say, ( Put it on a little tighter, Bulfinch ; ' 
till at last I got sort of crazy with the pain and 
all, and out it all come, your name and all. Just " 
what it was I said, I don't know, I was so near 
gone ; but I just reelect Mas'r George spying, 
' That's a good deal the likeliest story yet, my 
boy;' and then I swounded away, and never 
knew nothing till it come night, and they moved 
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me down here. Now, Mas'r Andy, you. can't 
bear hard thoughts against me, I know. Now 
can you?" 

"No, Juba, I don't bear any hard thoughts 
against you," said Andy, slowly. "You hpve 
been treated with horrible cruelty, and was 
hardly accountable for your own words. To be 
sure, they might have flogged me till I fainted, 
and then till I came to again, -and every lash 
would only .have shut my lips the tighter ; but 
t>ne person can't tell for another, and you ain't 
as strong as I. Fd like to try George Benton 
that way, though." 

" O, Mas'r George, that my old mammy used 
to trot on her knee, and lay side of me in our 
bed ! Him that was just like a brother whilst 
we was both too small to see that my skin was 
a little grain darker than his'n ! " groaned Juba, 
covering his face in the bed-clothes, and sobbing 
aloud. 

"Juba, I pity you more than I can say, and I 
will tell you all about Katy if you feel truly that 
it is safe. Suppose they should know that I have 
been here, and should flog you again to find out 
what I said." 
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The mulatto fairly screamed with terror. 

" O, mas'r, I couldn't stand it no how. I 
couldn't be cut into that way, for half an hour 
longer, if there was anything I could say that 
would stop it." And the poor fellow writhed 
with terror upon his blood-stained bed. 

Andy looked down upon- him with pity not 
unmingled with contempt. His heart refused 
to comprehend this cowardice and weakness, 
born and bred of slavery. 

"They won't meddle with you if you can 
keep it a secret that I have been here," said he, 
somewhat coldly. " But it won't be safe for me 
to tell you anything more than I have. Katy is 
safe and happy, and likely to come out right. 
Now I must go. Can I do anything for you ? " 
'"No, nias'r," said the mulatto, faintly; for he 
felt the change in the lad's tone, and knew its 
cause. 

" Good by then, Juba. I had better not come 
here again. If I was seen, it would be the 
worse for both of us." 

" Good by, Mas'r Andy. Wait a 7 minute. If 
your folks hadn't stole away my folk$ from their 
own homes, and made slaves of them, I wouldn't 
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have been here to make mischief for you; nor I 
wouldn't have been so easy scared by a .whip as 
I am now." 

Andy stood, with folded arms, looking down 
at the fever-bright eyes that shone up into his. 
At last he said, solemnly, — 

u That's God's truth, Juba; and it was a heavy 
day for both of us when the account was opened 
that's yet got to be squared up." 

And striding along the dark and narrow 
streets, Andy, pursuing the train of thought 
awakened by the words of the slave, murmured 
to himself a sentence that had forcibly struck 
him in the speech of an American patriot : — 

" Government was made for man, not man for 
the government. And hence I conclude that 
governments can, and ought to be, changed and 
amended to conform to the wants of the people 
and the enlightened spirit of the age." 

"I wonder if this government can ever be 
changed so as to leave out slavery; and I 
wonder if I shall ever be the man to h$ve a 
hand in doing it. God helping me, I may," 
said Andy, raising his glowing eyes to heaven. 

* Governor Andrew Johnson. 
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GEOKGE'S EVENING. 

HILE the tailor boy ha<J been sitting 
beside the painful couch* of Juba, 

the master and foster-brother of that 
unhappy servant had been enjoying himself, in 
company with a few friends, after the approved 
fashion of these aristocratic young gentlemen. 
They had taken a little supper at the house of a 
female friend of one of the number, en,ding in a 
game of cards of so peculiarly dry a character 
as to need a great deal of wine to make it at all 
pleasant ; and either the wine or the cards had 
proved so expensive, that not one of the four 
young gentlemen had been able to bring any 
money away from 'the entertainment ; and, in- 
deed, they were barely able to bring themselves. 
In fact, so unsteady were their footsteps, 
that it was found necessary, when they were at 
last in the street, to link their arms within 
each other's; and thus, in a long, swaying line, 

10 
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they reeled along the pavement, singing, or 
rather howling, the chorus of a drinking song 
in as many varying discords as there were 
voices. 

Arrived at a corner, they gravely paused 
to dispute whether it was, as one of them sug- 
gested, the straight and narrow path mentioned 
in the Bible, and, concluding that it was, rushed 
round it in a tumultuous body, and nearly ran 
over a quiet foot-passenger too deeply absorbed 
in his own thoughts to notice their approach. 

"Hullo! v The lamp-post's got intp the middle 
of the walk, and stopped it up Hi cried one. 

" It's the police, looking after the man that 
stole the cock off the church steeple." 

"No, he's after Benton, to tell him where 
that girl is that he promised Jim Jordan, and 
then kept for himself." 

" Get out of the way, fellow ! " growled the 
fourth, who was Benton himself, aiming a back- 
handed blow at the face of the passenger, who 
was silently trying to extricate himself from the 
noisy crew. 

"Hi, jim along! Let's have some fun with 
him ! He's drunk — can't you see, by his actions, 
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that he's beastly drunk ? " suggested one of the 
young gentlemen, in what was intended for a 
whisper, but was really a very incoherent roar. 

"Say, feller, does your mother know you're 
out?" drawled another, aiming a blow at the 
victim's hat, and knocking off that of one of his 
friends instead. 

"What you about there!" shouted the hat- 
less .man, who supposed his new comer to have 
been the aggressor, seconding the words with a 
blow that made itself felt. 

" Mind what you, are doing, sir ! " exclaimed 
Andy, speaking for the first time. " Let me go 
past, if you please." 

"But suppose we don't please, fellow?" 
drawled the same one who had tried to knock 
off his hat. 

"Then I shall go without your leave," said 
Andy, shaking off the hand that his persecutor 
had laid upon his collar, and moving on a step. 
But here he was confronted by George Benton, 
who grasped him by the coat, shouting, — 

" It's the tailor that stole my wench 

Katy. I'll take it out of his hide now. I'll 
serve him as I did Juba, before I've done with 
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him. Here, hold him down, some of you, while 
I lick him ! He's as strong as the devil himself!" 

"Hooray! Go in, George! Let's lick the 
tailor, all round. We'll teach him to run off 
niggers, won't we, boys ? " 

A sharp straggle now commenced. The 
drunken men, revived by the prospect of so 
congenial a sport, rallied their reeling energies, 
and all fell upon the tailor lad at once, with 
shouts, blows, kicks, and curses, requiring all his 
strength and agility to meet or avoid. 

At first Andy merely sought to defend him- 
self, and to escape ; but, as he found his enemies 
pressing more and more fiercely upon him, and 
felt the sting of more than one reckless blow, 
his forbearance gave way; and he began to 
return, as well as to ward offj the assault. 

Strong, athletic, and perfectly master of him- 
self, the young mechanic was a match for all 
four of his effeminate and drunken assailants; 
and they soon found it best to withdraw from 
the contest. Only George Benton, furious with 
anger and intoxication, pressed more and more 
bitterly upon him, with blows and taunts of the 
most insulting nature. At last, seizing Andy by 
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the throat with both hands, he tbjrew his whole 
weight upon him, swearing a horrible oath that - 
he would strangle him once for all, and be done 
with it. ■ * 

u Come, then, since you will have it, you fool, 
m give you a lesson you won't forget," mut- 
tered Andy, between his clinched teeth; and, 
twisting himself out of Benton's grasp, he threw 
that young aristocrat to the ground, and then 
bestowed upon him as sound a flogging as ever 
was given to refractory school-boy by indignant 
master. 

The other young men feebly tried to inter- 
fere ; but Andy heeded them no more than an 
angry lion would heed a pack of yelping curs. 

Having completed his task to his own satis- 
faction, the young giant sprang to his feet, and 
said, calmly, although his breath came heavily 
and short, — 

u There, George Benton, I've given you what 
you deserved, and no more ; and though I never 
should have meddled with you if you had let 
me alone, I am glad that you have given me 
the chance. If you should ever find yourself 
able to pay back that licking, you know where 
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Andy Jackson 'is to be found, and you'll always 
find him ready. But your family is foo well 
used to lying in debt to mine to have it trouble 
you much, I reckon." 

A muttered curse or two, but in a very sub- 
dued voice, was the young gentleman's only 
reply to this address; and his companions pre- 
served perfect silence, fearful, perhaps, that their 
turn might come next. 

Andy waited a moment or two, to see if any- 
thing remained to be done to complete his con. 
quest, and then walked slowly away, his heart 
swelling with a pardonable exultation in the 
result of the unprovoked attack he had so ably 
repelled. 
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XIV. 

ANDY HEARS SOMETHING TO HI& DISAD- 
1 ^VANTAGE. 

FEW weeks passed quietly on, and 
the end of Andy's long apprentice- 
ship drew near. He would then be 
fitted to work, as a journeyman, either for Smith 
or any other master tailor, and receive good 
wages. Thus he would be able to relieve his 
mother from the necessity of labor, which her 
poor health now rendered irksome and exhaust- 
ing, and could begin to repay, in some measure, 
the great debt that he felt due from him to her. 

Pleased and occupied with this prospect, Andy 
hardly noticed that Mr. Smith and his foreman 
had grown very cool in their manner to him, 
and kept a constant though covert eye upon his 
movements. 

Mr. Severance also, whom he occasionally met 
in the street, returned his salutation briefly, and 
did not stop to speak with him, until one day 
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when Andy paused to ask some question of his 
old friend relating to a book he was then read* 
ing. 

Mr. Severance answered him rather shortly, 
and was passing on, but, with a sudden change 
of purpose, turned and laid his hand kindly upon 
Andy's shoulder. 

"Boy," said he, "if you should go astray, it 
would kill your poor mother. Think of her 
when you are tempted, and remember you are 
all she has." 

"Sir!" exclaimed Apdy, looking at him in 
blank astonishment. 

" Yes, boy," persisted Mr. Severance, growing 
very red in the face with vehement emotion, " I 
did it myself, and I know. It breaks a mother's 
heart to see her only boy go wrong." 

"But how have I gone wrong, sir?" asked 
Andy, still in astonishment. 

"Dear me, dear me! Andy, if . you wanted 

jmoney, why couldn't you have come and asked 

me for it ? Fd have lent it, or, if it was for any 

real need, I'd have given it. Didn't I give it the 

other day, and believe your story ajxmt the girl?" 

" And you ought to believe it, sir, for it was 
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true ; and as for money, I thank you very much, 
but I don't need any, and don't -want any." 

He spoke fearlessly, although respectfully,- 
and met Mr. Severance's reproachful gaze with 
bright, brave eyes, whose every yay was truth. 

The old man looked steadily at him. 

"Andy," said he, slowly, "if you are using 
those honest looks of yours to help on a lie, I 
am afraid God will hardly forgive you ; and I 
know I never can " 

"As God hears me, I am not lying or trying 
to deceive you, Mr. Severance. You seem to 
have heard some bad story of me ; but what it is 
I do not know. This I do know, however, that 
I have done nothing such as you hint at, nothing 
to be ashamed of or to hide " 

"Well, my dear boy, I will believe you; I 
must I cannot tell you anything pore just 
now. I shall make some more inquiries first, 
and if an enemy is trying to injure you, he shall 
be discovered and exposed. Trust me for that." 

With an abrupt nod the old gentleman passed 
hastily on, and Andy, fall of surprise and vague 

* 

alarm, pursued his way to the shop. 
Arrived there, he met Mr. Smith, who was pass- 
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ing him with averted eyes, when Andy, suddenly 
aroused to his altered manner, said, hastily, — 

"Mr. Smith, I'd like to speak with you alone 
a minute." / 

. " You can come up stairs if you have a mind 
to. I am going to do some cutting," said the 
tailor, coldly. 

Andy followed him without reply, and, as he 
entered the cutting-room, carefully closed the 
door behind him. Then, coming close to his 
master's side, he quietly asked, — 

" Have you heard anything against me, lately, 
Mr. Smith, or do you know anything bad about 
me?" 

The tailor turned from the doth he was 
spreading upon a table, to look over his shoulder 
at the apprentice. 

" You mean to brass it out, I reckon," said he, 
sneeringly. 

"I don't know what l it 9 is, Mr. Smith. I had 
reason to think this morning there were bad 
stories afloat 'about me, and as you didn't seem 
pleased with me when I came in, I thought, 
perhaps, you had something against me." 

w You're very particular, young man. I don't 
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know as I am bound to pull off my hat when I 
meet you, nor I don't know as you're the one to 
call me to account, whether I do or not." 

"I don't pretend that I am, nor I don't want 
you to pull off your hat ; but when everybody 
acts as if I had disgraced myself and was hardly 
•fit for them to speak to, Fd like to know what 
it means. I don't know." 

a Don't ? Well, for one thing, where's that gal 
you stole from Mr. Benton ? " n 

"I. didn't steal her, and I don't know where 
she is," said Andy, steadily. 

u I reckon y6u could find "her pretty easy if 
you had a mind to," sneered Mr. Smith. 

" I could not, for I don't know where she has 
gone," replied Andy, truthfully. 

'"Nor you don't know what drunken fellow 
knocked down George Benton in the street the 
other night, and beat him almost to death, per- 
haps ? " 

u It was the drunken fellow that got knocked' 
down," said Andy, ' coolly. " His name was 
George Benton, as you say, and I was the one 
that gave him the whipping he deserved for in- 
sulting and-abusing a quiet passenger in the street." 
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" Who was that quiet passenger ? n 

" It was I, sir." 

"And you pretend it was he who attacked 
you ? * 

" Of course it was. He and his mates were 
just drunk enough to be ugly, and they under* 
took to give me a beating. I bore it as long 
as I could, and then I picked out Benton, and 
gave him a thrashing. I don't know why I_ 
shouldn't." 

w Why, you fool, it ain't for such as you to 
undertake to resent what a gentleman says and 
does. Haven't you found that out yet ? * { 

"No, I have not,'* said Andy, drawing himself 
up proudly, and fixing his flashing eyes full upon 
the face of the sycophant before him. "This 
gentleman, as you call him, is not so good, or so 
well-mannered, or so useful as I hope I am. 
Why is he better ? Why should I put up with 
insults from him, more than he from me ? It's 
having such men as you to flatter them, and 
cringe to them, and it's having slaves, that 
makes such fellows as George Benton the curse 
they are to the country. Call it a republic when 
a man is not ashamed to tell me that I have no 
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right to resent the insult a gentleman puts upon 
me! What makes a gentleman, I'd like to 
know ? Is it behaving better, or knowing more, 
or loving his country and his countrymen more 
than another does ? That wouldn't do for your 
Benton sort of gentlemen. No, Mr. Smith, the 
gentleman you're ready to cringe to, and flatter, 
and bear everything 'from, is no more than a 
man too lazy to work, too ignorant to teach or 
to govern, too vile in his own life to be fit to 
have the care of others. He has money made 
by the work of his negroes, and he has leisure to 
plot more mischief than he has brains to practise. 
That's your gentleman, and it's a class I hate 
and despise, and that, when I'm a man, Fll never 
rest till Fve uprooted." 

Thus spoke Andy Jackson, the promise of a 
glorious future kindling his dark eyes to flame, 
and glowing in every line of his strong, firm 
features. When he had done, he stood looking 
straight before him, neither seeing nor heeding 
the astonished tailor, who gazed at him with 
open eyes and mouth, too much carried away 
by the sweep of the boy's vehement passion 
even to be angry with him. 
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" Well, you'd better go down now, Andy, and 
get your work," said he, almost timidly; after an 
interval of silence. 

Andy brought back his gaze from futurity, 
and fixed it upon his master's face. 

" Yes,? said he, slowly, — and then* suddenly, 
" O, I remember. Will you please tell me, sir, 
if you have heard anything else about me?" 

The tailor looked both embarrassed and appre- 
hensive. 

a Well, there's been some money missing from 
the safe this last week, and I got a letter yester- 
day, saying it was you took ii? blurted he, at 
length. 

"Who was the letter from?" asked Andy, 
quietly. 

"Why, it wasn't signed," stammered Mr. 
Smith. 

"I should think not. When was the money 
lost, and how much was there ? " 

" Last Tuesday, and there was twenty dollars." 

« In the night, or the day ? " 

" I couldn't tell. I didn't miss it till I got the 
letter saying you had been seen at a gambling- 
house, and asking where you got the money." 
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" And hasn't any been taken since ? " 

"No. We've kept a watch, me and Mr. 

Barlow," stammered the tailor, from whom these 

answers seemed to be forced by some sort of 

• magnetic power in those dark, bright eyes so 

steadily fixed upon his own. . 

a To catch me, I suppose ! " said Andy, with 

* 

a bitter smile. "And I've been safe at home, 
and in bed, never even dreaming of all the 
trouble you were taking. Well, now, Mr. 
Smith, in the first place, I wist to tell you that 
I never played a game of cards or dice, or made 
a bet, or went Inside of a gambling-house in all 
my life ; and in the next place, if you don't 
know well enough, after seven years, 'that I 
wouldn't touch a penny that didn't belong to 
me, it'll be of no use for me to tell you bo, and 
I won't. Now, if you will let me watch here to- 
night, and to-morrow night, and every night till 
I catch him, 111 tell you who the real thief is." 

a Let you watch here alone ? " 

u Yes* sir. You're not afraid to trust me with 
the cloth and the press-boards, I suppose ; and as * 
for the money, you can carry it all away every 
nighty" sneered Andy, whose honest pride was 
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sorely wounded at the suspicion he found he 
had fallen under. 

u Well, if you're in earnest, Andy, and really 
think you can catch, the thief — " began Mr. 
Smith. 

"I can catch him if he comes; and to get 
him to come, he musn't know that I'm waiting 
for him. Tell Barlow you ain't going to watch 
to-night, and if anybody that comes in asks any- 
thing about it, tell them the same. Let them 
think you've given up the idea of catching the 
thie£ and are going to leave the shop to itsel£ 
And don't say you're going to carry the money 
away, either." 

The tailor cast a sharp, quick glance at his 
apprentice, and asked, hastily, — 

" What makes you think anybody will ask me 
about it?" 

a I didn't say I did think so, sir," retorted 
Andy, dryly. 1 " Only, if you want me to try to 
catch the thief, just do as I say." 

a Well, I'm willing to help you any way you 
sap, Fm sure," said Mr. Smith, evidently con- 
siderably impressed by Andy's manner. 

"Very well, sir. Now I'll go down to my 
work." 
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In the course of the afternoon, Andy noticed 
that Mr. Benton, who had lately resumed his 
visits to the tailor's shop, although he. never 
glanced towards Andy, held a short private con- 
versation with Mr. Smith, after which he passed 
out of the shop with a malicious smile upon his 
lips, while the tailor looked after him with a 
puzzled expression, directed, as the visitor dis- 
appeared, towards Andy. 

"Mr. Smith is wondering how I came to guess 
that Benton would call to inquire if he had 
caught me yet, and if he was going to watch 
again to-night," said Andy to himself as he 
stitched diligently away at his work, never look- 
ing up. 

At supper time he told his mother that he was 
to stay at the shop all night, but did not explain 
the reason, thinking that she might be troubled 
at the possibility of danger to himself. Before 
leaving the house, Andy selected from his pri- 
vate stores a piece of small, strong cord, which 
he placed in his pocket, and then, bidding his 
mother good night, walked carelessly down the 
street. At some distance from home he encoun- 

11 
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tered Juba, who had just recovered from his 
fever sufficiently to go back to his work. 

It was the first time Andy had seen him since 
his visit to his sick bed, and -he stopped a 
moment to inquire for his health. 

" Fm well enough, mas'r," said the mulatto, 
hastily. " But"! was hoping I'd see you, though 
I daresn't go to your house. ' He'd be the death 
of ine if I did. He's gettin' up something to 
hurt you, I know he is." 

" How do you kinow ? " 

" I heard him talking with Mas'r Wyvil, that 
was with him that night he met you, and you 
gave him that licking. I heard of it, mas'r;" 
and jioor Juba laughed gleefully at the idea of 
his own sufferings being partly revenged upon 
their author. 

"Well, what did Benton say?" asked Andy, 
looking nervously about him. 

"I couldn't hear very well, they talked so 
awful soft," said the negro. <c But I heard your 
name, and then there was a long story that I 
couldn't just make out, only it was' about a book 
in your bench at the shop, and some money that 
was marked, and some one found it there. That 
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was Mas'r George said all that; and then Mas'r 
Wy vil laughed out, and said, ' Good ! that'll 
fix him.' Then I didn't hear any more that I 
could make out." 

"Yes, I see," said Andy, thoughtfnlly. 
"When did you hear this, Juba?" 

" This very afternoon, mas'r, only two or three 
hours ago. Then to-night mas'r sent me on an 
. errand, and I run round here to see if I couldn't 
meet you and let you know." 

" Thank you, Juba ; I am very glad you did •, 
but take care not to let any one know you have 
seen me to-night." 

" Catch me going for to do that, mas'r. I 
ain't such a fool," said Juba, emphatically, as he 
passed along. 
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XV. 

Vhat was caught in the trap. 

T the usual hour, Andy closed the 
shop, rattling up the shutters, locking 
the outside door, and walking away 
with his hands in his pockets, whistling a merry 
tune. At the corner he overtook a young man 
who had passed the shop just as he came out, 
and had cast a scrutinizing eye at the arrange- 
ments he was making. As Andy already sus- 
pected, this spy was the very Marcus Wyvil 
whom Juba had mentioned as his master's confi- 
dant. 

Andy passed without apparently recognizing 
him, and although he never" once looked round, 
he was aware of being followed until he reached 
the house of Mr. Smith, where, as was his custom, 
he called to leave the key of the shop. Upon 
this occasion he went into the house, saw 
Smith himself left the key with him, and re- 
ceived another, opening a small door, seldom 
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used, at the back of the tailoring establishment. 
Andy had himself suggested this arrangement, in 
preference to the more obvious one of closing 
the shop from within, and remaining inside. 
He wished the place to be evidently deserted. 

■ * 

Coming out again into the street, he found 
that the spy had disappeared; but still he walked 
away in a direction opposite to that of the shop, 
and reached it an hour later by a route so de- 
vious and improbable, that a bloodhound could 
hardly have tracked him. 

Letting himself quietly in at the back door, 
Andy locked it behind him, and groped his way 
on in perfect darkness to the workshop. Here he 
cautiously lighted a dark lantern, keeping its 
closed side turned to the front of the building, 
where he had left the top shutters open, that an 
observer might perceive that there was no light 
within. 

By the feeble glimmer thus obtained, Andy 
completed some arrangements connected with 
his own bench and drawer, commenced in the 
first part of the evening, and then hid himself 
and his lantern in a curtained recess under the 
work-bench, where a narrow bed was laid for 
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the accommodation of whoever might remain as 
a watchman. 

Andy, however, had no desire to sleep. His 
senses were all too vividly on the alert to allow 
of such a thing. He had formed a theory in his 
own mind as to the identity of the thief, and his 
plan of action, but he had told it to no one, 
fearful lest it might prove incorrect ; and now, 
alone in the darkness of the night, sudden 
doubts as to the truth of his suspicions, or at 
least his power of proving them, assailed him so 
fiercely that he Was half inclined to regret having 
undertaken to capture and expose the thief. 

He was gloomily thinking that, in case of his 
failure to accomplish this, Mr. Smith would set 
down his boast that he could do it as an impu- 
dent attempt to clear his own name at another's 
expense, and would be more convinced than ever 
of his guilt, when a slight . noise in the cellar at- 
tracted his attention, and at once aroused him 
from the despondency in which he had been 
sunk. 

This noise was so peculiar, that Andy was 
quite unable to decide upon its nature. A 
dull, grating sound it was, as of one heavy sub- 
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Stance pushed over the rough surface of another ; 
and this, after a moment or two, was succeeded 
by the low " thud" of a ponderous body falling 
or slipping to the ground, though not from' a 
great height. 

Andy, rising to a crouching; posture, listened so 
intensely as almost to forget to breathe, while a 
rush of joyful exultation sent the blood tingling 
to his fingers 9 ends. 

A dead silence followed the sound just de- 
scribed; but through it Andy, at last, believed 
he heard slow and cautious footsteps ascending 
the stairs from the cellar. 

These ceased, and another silence, like that of 
death, ensued. Through a crevice in the curtain, 
Andy fixed his burning eyes upon the door at 
the head of these stair^ just discernible through 
the darkness of the place, and waited. A 
moment passed in such breathless silence that 
the thick beats of his own heart were distinctly * 
audible ; and then, with a stealthy motion, the 
latch rose, and the door swung slowly open. A 
figure entered, and stood motionless just within 
the room, apparently peering into the darkness, 
to make sure that the place was as quiet and 
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deserted as it seemed. Satisfied upon this 
point, the intruder next drew a small -lantern 
from his breast, and opening the slide a little 
way, threw the light across the room, and then 
turned it upon the safe, carefully keeping the 
dark side toward the front of the shop, as Andy 
had himself done. 

" All right ! " muttered he, in a low voice; and 
taking a key from his "pocket, he crossed the room 
to the safe, placed his lantern upon the floor, and, 
after a little trouble, unlocked and swung open 
the door. 

To Andy's great surprise he immediately with- 
drew a packet of bank bills, and eagerly exam- 
ined them by the light of his lantern. Appar- 
ently, however, they did not satisfy him; for, 
after turning them all over, he thrust them into 
his pocket with a contemptuous "Pshaw!" and 
again put his head and lantern into the safe. 

Nothing more rewarded his search, however. 

The tailor had followed Andy's advice so for 
as to carry away all the specie, leaving only 
bank bills, each marked so distinctly that the 
unlucky thief who might attempt to pass one 
would have found that he had himself brought 
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down destruction upon his own head. Of this 
the burglar, whose operations Andy now watched, 
was evidently aware, from his exclamation of 
disappointment. Haying satisfied himself that 
no more booty was to be obtained, he next re- 
locked the safe, and, after pausing a moment, 
came straight across the room towards Andy's 
hiding-place. This, however, was no more than 
the boy had expected; and he now began to hope 
once more that the plan he had ingeniously laid 
for the capture of the burglar would prove suc- 
cessful. 

He had not supposed, to be sure, that Mr. 
Smith would have left any money in the safe ; 
but he had confidently reckoned on some of that 
taken on previous occasions being brought back 
and secreted where it would, when found, seem 
to prove himself the guilty party. 

The words repeated by Juba concerning a book 
in Ms drawer, and marked money, had given him 
a clew, and, as it now seemed, a correct one, 
to the whole plot ; and it was with real pleas- 
ure that he heard — for he no longer ventured 
to attempt to see — the stealthy footsteps of the 
thief stop directly in front of him, and opposite 
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to his usual seat on the shop-board: Under this 
was a drawer with a key to it, where Andy 
kept his implements of work, and generally a 
book and paper or two for his brief intervals of 
recreation. The burglar was provided with a 
key to unlock this drawer, and, so soon as he had 
done so, attempted to pull it out. An impedi- 
ment, however, in the shape of a little peg in- 
serted in its upper edge by Andy some hours 
before, prevented its slipping more than half out; 
and the only book within, lay at the very back. 
To reach it therefore, the burglar was obliged to 
place his hand and wrist entirely inside the 
drawer. When the slight sound of moving the 
book proved that the hand had arrived at the 
desired position, Andy, whose excitement had 
now grown intense, suddenly and violently 
pulled the end of a small, stout cord which he 
had held in his hand for some moments, and rap- 
idly knotted it to a nail driven into the lower 
side of the work-bench. 

A suppressed oath, and then a violent struggle 
of the hand within the drawer, showed that this 
movement had not been without result; and when 
Andy, having assured himself that the cord was 
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safely secured, sprang from his place of conceal- 
ment, and turned the light of his lantern upon 
the scene, he found the. burglar, whose face was 
covered by a piece of black crape, stamping 
with rage, as he vainly struggled to release 
his hand from the slip-noose so successfully ar- 
ranged to receive it. 

"There's no use in getting mad," remarked 
our hero, coolly. " You're fairly caught, and the 
trap isn't going to be open for some time yet. 
You've got to stop where you are till Mr. Smith 
comes down in the morning, and then most 
likely youll have to wait till he can get a con- 
stable. It's no use twitching and pulling that 
way. The cord is new andr well greased; it 
won't break nor stretch; and I pulled it up tight 
enough, I reckon, not to let you slip out. No, 
nor you needn't try to reach it with the other 
hand; and just to put your mind at rest, I'll pass 
a cord round the other wrist, this way, and tie it 
behind your back. There, now Til have a look 
at your face, though I reckon it won't be a 
strange one to me." 

"Stop!" exclaimed the robber, speaking for 
the first time, and resisting, as well as he could, 
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Andy's efforts to unfasten the mask still con- 
cealing his features. The voice was disguised, 
but Andy smiled, significantly, as he heard it. 
iC Wait a minute, and hear what I have to say," 
pursued the robber, in a tone of entreaty. 

"Well, what is it?* asked Andy, retaining 
the hold he had laid upon the edge of the mask, 
but refraining from tearing it off. 

" I will give you a hundred dollars to leav* 
my face covered, and allow me to escape," said 
the man, speaking in a quick, hoarse tone. 

"Is that all you have to say?" asked Andy, 
contemptuously. 

" Two hundred." 

« No." 

« Three, then." 

"No." 

« Four —-five. What will you take ? " 

" I'll take the pleasure of seeing you brought 
to justice, and that's worth to me more than 
all the money you could offer," replied Andy, 
coldly. 

" Consider a moment. To expose me can do 
you no possible good. Tou may be praised for 
your acuteness, bat you will be none the richer. 
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Let me go, and I will befriend you through 
life.". .. 

"Really 1 I've found out what the friendship 
of such as you is worth," returned Andy, bit- 
terly. "But now tell me why I should not 
expose you, if I had rather do it than to earn 
five hundred dollars and your friendship ?" 

" Because it would ruin me if this were 
known," said the robber, in a voice almost 
choked with shame and passion. 

" Ruin you, how ? " 

" My character, my standing, my self-respect. 
Tou cannot understand, young man, the terrible 
position you threaten me with." 

"You mean that a tailor has nothing to do 
with what you gentlemen call honor, and cannot 
even comprehend it. It is your honor that is 
N concerned in remaining unknown, isn't it ? " 

"Well, yes. Though I don't know what 
makes you call me a gentleman.* 

"I don't know what makes you call yourself 
one," said Andy, quietly. " Well, have you any 
other reason to give why I should let you off? " 

M If I were to be arrested, — if this story 
should be made public, — it would kill my 
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mother outright!" broke out the man, in a 
voice of genuine emotion. . ♦ 

"She can't be very much surprised, at any 
rate," retorted Andy ; and then, suddenly 
changing his tone of banter for one of bitter 
meaning, he continued, — 

« And now, sir, listen to me a moment. How 
came you in the place you are in now ? You 
was trying to arrange matters so that they 
should seem to/ prove the truth of your lie that 
it was I, and not you, who was the thief Sup- 
pose you had made out to do it. What would 
have been the consequences to me ? First, as 
you say, ruin. 'That means, for me, loss of char- 
acter ; and on this follows loss of work, loss of 
a chance to get more, loss of bread to keep 
myself alive. Then, as for loss of honor, though 
we poor creatures can't of course know anything 
about that, we some of us do have a something 
that stands in the place of it^ and that would be 
quite as bad for us to lose as for you. But 
never mind that. Next, if I haven't forgot, 
you spoke about your mother. I have a mother, 
too, sir — a mother that lost her husband, years 
ago, in a way you may have heard of, and who, 
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from that day to this, has lived a life of hard 
work, and self-denial, and struggle, trying to 
keep along, till I, her only child, should be a 
man, able to make good, in some degree, the 
place of that lost husband. She is an untaught 
woman, who cannot even read her Bible ; but 
she has taught her son to be honest, to despise a 
lie, to treat every man in the way he'd like that 
man to treat him. Now, sir, how do you think 
that mother would have felt to-morrow if you 
had made out to put those marked bank bills into 
my locked drawer, and Smith had found them 
there? You said it would have killed your 
mother, who, besides her promising son, has 
money, and houses, and servants, and rank, and 
all the rest. Well, poor women die as well as 
rich ones; and my mother has nothing to lose 
but just me." 

He ceased, his stern voice softening at the 
last, as a sudden picture of his mother's anguish 
rose to his mind. 

The robber remained a moment silent, and 
then said, in a low voice, — 

" I am sorry I offered you money to let me 
go, and I have no right to ask you to consider 
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either my disgrace or my mother's Borrow, if I 
am discovered ; but, if you will let me go, I 
solemnly promise to make this night a turning- 
point in my life. I see now — I never thought 
of all there was in what I was doing. Andy, 
give me a chance to make a man of mysfel£" 

"Your whole life has been a chance, and 
what have you done with it?" asked Andy, 
sternly. 

"You know me, then ?" faltered the robber. 

a Know you ! Of course I do,'* said Andy 
contemptuously, tearing off the mask as he spoke, 
and turning his lantern full upon George Ben- 
ton's haggard features. 

For a moment the two young men looked in 
each other's eyes, and then those of the gentle- 
man sank, in shame, to the ground. 

Andy paced a few times up and down the 
room, his arms folded, and his black brows 
knitted heavily. 

"If it was only myself I believe I would let 
you go, and see how much that promise to 
amend is worth," said he, at length, stopping 
before his captive, and gloomily regarding him. 
" But you have poisoned the mind of my em- 
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ployer, and of the best friend I have in the 
world, with your lies ; and to show you, caught 
here in the very act of robbery and deceit, is 
my only chance to clear myself. If I am not 
cleared, my character is damaged for life ; and 
my character and my hands are all I have to 
give my mother, in return for her life given to 
me. You see, Mr. Benton, I cannot do it." 

The vision of public scorn, of an ignominious 
trial, of a jail, arose before the eyes of the young 
aristocrat, and, sinking upon his knees, he hid 
his face upon his manacled arms, and groaned 
aloud. 

Andy stood looking intently at him. 

" It's more the fault of the system than his 
own, after all," said he to himself. " If he'd 
been brought up to work for a living, and to 
know that a man can't do just as he's a mind to, 
because he has/ money, he never would have 
been here. It's this idea of aristocracy that's 
been his ruin." Then he spoke aloud, and far 
more kindly than he yet had done. 

" There are two men who must know of this ; 
but I think I can promise for them both, as I 
know I can for myself that no one else shall 

12 
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ever hear of it, if you, in your turn, will remem- 
ber that promise you made me a little while ago", 
and stick to it It was, to turn a short corner 
this very night, and see what can be done 
towardB making a man of yourself. Do you 
promise that?" 

"Yes, yes, I &o," said Benfcm, eagerly, as he 
once more sprang to his feet, and looked at 
Andy. 

" And you mean to keep to that promise after 
the danger is over ? " 

" Wait and see if I will not. I feel ashamed 
of myself beside you, Andy Jackson, and I will 
never rest till I have wiped off the stain of this 
night's work," said the young man, earnestly. 

"And will you stay quietly here till I go after 
Mr. Smith ? I'll be as quick as I can." 

" Can't you untie me, Andy ? I give you my 
honor I won't escape. I can't bear to have a 
flunkv, like Smith, find me this way." 

Andy considered a moment. 

" No," said he, at length, in a decisive tone ; 
" I ain't going to let you off from that part. It 
will out deep y and make you remember the rest; 
and it won't do you any real harm, as it would 
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if I had kept you here, as I meant to at first, till 
all the fellows had come in and seen you." 

At this idea the young aristocrat writhed in 
his bonds, but made no remark. 

"No," repeated Andy, "I shan't untie you, 
because it will be better for you that I shouldn't ; 
and I shall take some of the things in your 
pockets and carry them with me, so that, if you 
should run away while I am gone, I can prove 
that you have been here." 

" I promise you that I will not escape," said 
Mr. Benton, somewhat haughtily. 

" Have I much reason to trust your word ? " 
asked Andy, significantly; and the other, re- 
membering more than one falsehood told by 
him of the lad standing there before him, hung 
his head in silence. 

With no more words, Andy fulfilled his pur- 
pose of removing most of the articles from Mr. 
Benton's pockets to his own ; saw that his bonds 
were firm, and then, softly opening the little 
back door, went to call Mr. Smith, to decide 
upon the burglar's fate. 
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HE tailor's embarrassment and dis- 
tress upon discovering the identity 
of the prisoner (for Andy had not 
mentioned his name) was so great as to be 
quite ludicrous ; while Mr. Benton, on the con- 
trary, resumed in presence of this man, whose 
respect, he knew, was to be bought with money, 
the haughty bearing, which, after this night, be 
never ventured to adopt towards Andy. 

"But, sir, — but, Mr. Benton, sir, — I cant 
understand in the least why you should — w 
stammered Mr. Smith at the end of various 
ejaculations denoting horror, surprise, and per- 
plexity. ' 

" I! isn't at all necessary that you should try 
to understand, my good fellow," retorted Mr. 
Benton, with his customary superciliousness. 
" I suppose you know that young men often 
indulge in freaks without any meaning except 
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to amuse themselves. Whether this of mine 
was anything more, is my business, not yours. 
Of course, having been caught, I expect to pay 
to be let out of the trap this young man has 
set for me ; and it onjy remains for us to settle 
the sum." 

"I don't know about that, Mr. Benton, sir," 
retorted Smith, a little nettled, under the pecu- 
liar circumstances, by the robber's contemptuous 
tone. " Maybe we'd better leave it to the law 
to settle it for us." •» 

"Law? Pho! My good Smith, you're not 
such a fool as that. In the first place, you 
would lose your case, for I should bring ten 
lying witnesses to contradict your one truthful 
one; and you know which of us the jury would 
be most inclined to favor. Then, whether you 
lost or gained, you would none the less be 
ruined, in this place at least. Do you suppose 
my friends and connections — and when you 
name them you name every man of wealth or 
consequence in Newbern -7- would countenance 
a tradesman who had tried to disgrace one of 
their own order ? You'd find the town too hot 
or too cold for you very soon, take my word 
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for it. No, Smith, your law scheme sounds 
well, but it won't work. It is me with whom 
you are to deal, and I've no doubt we can 
agree." \ 

The tailor, with a crestfallen and perplexed 
air, walked slowly away towards the front of his 
shop without reply ; but Andy, who had been 
an attentive listener to the conversation, indig- 
nantly exclaimed, — 

" And they call this a country of equal rights 
for all men !* 

Benton looked at him with a sarcastic smile. 
" We know better than that, Andy, don't we ? 
It's a country where, as in "every other country 
under the sun, a scamp like me, if he has money 
and position, has five points in the game given 
him at the outset, and fine fellows like you have 
the whole to make for themselves." 

" But if we are careful of our honors, we 
sometimes beat you, aftes all," said Andy, pur- 
suing the simile with a proud smile. 

Benton blushed and frowned^ <- 

"Don't, talk of honor, unless yon mean to 
rouse the devil afresh in me," said he, gloomily. 

At this moment Mr. Smith returned. 
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"Well, Mr, Benton, sir," began he, with a 
forced smile, "as you say, you young gentlemen 
will have your frolics, and where no harm 
is meant, no offence should be taken; so, if 
you like to settle my little account for the 
last three years, and replace the sums that have 
— have — disappeared from my safe, we can 
soon settle this little difficulty. Why, bless my 
heart, sir, I didn't notice that your hands are 
tied ! Andy, you rascal, how oame you to treat 
the gentleman so rudely? Untie him directly!" 

"Pho, Smith! Andy isn't such a flunky as 
you. He understands that, when a gentleman 
chooses to play the |>art of a burglar, he expects 
burglar's fare. You'd better make much of that 
lad, my knight of the shears, and try to under- 
stand him if you can. He's a bird of another 
feather from your tailor's goose." 

" Tm sure, sir, it'g very generous of you to 
speak so of him when you've been^o treated. He 
ought to have considered — " murmured Smith, 
with servility, while Andy silently removed the 
cord and opened 'the noose, allowing Mr. Benton 
to withdraw a very red and swollen hand from 
the drawer. 
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u I shall have something to remember*you by, 
Andy," said he with a little bitterness, as he 
showed the apprentice a deep cut in his wrist, 
whence the bloodwas already trickling. 

" I hope it will make you remember more than 
me. You have your promise to remember," said 
Andy, rather coldly, as he glanced at the wrist. 

"I see there's "no sympathy to be got from 
you," retorted Benton, wrapping a handkerchief 
about the wound. "But I'm liot going to for- 
get, Andy. I've said it, and I'll do it." 

u It was a bargain, and I have kept my half of it. 
A gentleman like you can't be less honest than a 
tailor," said Andy, in a low voice, for Mr. Smith 
now" approached the young men with a paper in 
his hand. 

"Here is a note, Mr. Benton," said he; "a 
note at sixty days for a thousand dollars ; and 
you can give me some little piece of stock, 'or 
anything that comes handy, — one of your ser- 
vants, perhaps, — as security. This, I believe, 
takes in every thing." 

" It takes in whoever signs it, at any rate, you 
confounded Jew!" exclaimed the young gentle- 
man in much wrath, as he glanced at the paper 
before him. 
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The tradesman's pale face flashed, even while 
his lips pat on the cringing smile habitual to 
him. 

"Well, Mr. Benton, ^ir," said he apologeti- 
cally, "the case is a little, just a little, peculiar, 
you see." 
- " Very peculiar, I think ! " grumbled Benton. 

" My bill amounts to nearly six hundred dol- 
lars, sir; and the amount abstracted from the 
safe is between two and three hundred; and 
then there is a little matter of interest, you 
know — " 

"My interest, or your interest?" sneered Mr. 
Benton. 

"Ha, ha! Very good, sir! very good, Fm 
sure!" laughed Mr. Smith, obsequiously, glan- 
cing at Andy as if 'for sympathy. But the ap- 
prentice remained perfectly grave ; and his 
master, with a second nervous laugh, contin- 
ued, <* Why, perhaps it will be for the interest of 
both of us, Mr. Benton, sir, to settle our little af- 
fairs without any more noise than can be avoided." 

"Humph! Well, I suppose I've got to be 
cheated with my eyes open ; so here goes." 

And Mr. Benton hastily dashed his signature 
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at the bottom of the note, and then handed the 
pen to Andy. 

" Here, Jackson," said he, " you shall sign as 
witness, and then we're done." 

A burning blush mounted to the lad's fore- 
head; but his eyes met. those of the young aris- 
tocrat almost fiercely as he said, — 

" I cannot write my name. Education is one 
of the cards you were speaking of just now that 
are dealt to you in the first place, and that I 
have got to win for myself." 

" I thought you had won it already. I knew 
you had learned to read, and, I thought, to 
write. I didn't mean to mortify you, Andy," 
said George Benton, kindly, adding, in a very 
different voice, as he turned to the tailor, who 
stood listening and wondering, — 

" Here is an acknowledgment of my debt, Mr. 
Smith ; and here is an order upon my banker to 
place certain certificates of stock in your hands 
as security. Your apprentice here is witness, 
although he cannot feign as such. I am perfectly 
contented with his verbal testimony, and you 
of course will be. And now I will trouble you 
to unlock this door, and I will go home." 
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" Yes, sir. Very much obliged, sir, I am sure. 
And, Mr. Benton, sir, you may rely upon me to 
keep your little frolic a profound secret." 

" It will be for your own advantage to do so, 

my good fellow," retorted Mr. Benton, grimly ; 

and then, turning his back upon the bowing 

tradesman, he added, — 

"Good night, Andy. I shall keep to the 
bargain, you may depend." 

"Of course, sir. Good night," said Andy; 

and with no further ceremony of leave-taking, 

the young gentleman sauntered away out of the 

shop and down the street, arriving at his own 

home just as the first rays of sunshine awoke 

the larger portion of his fellow-men to a day 

of toil and suffering. 
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TOO LOW A BID. 

FEW days after the events narrated 
in the last chapters, Mrs. Jackson, sit* 
ting quietly at her sewing in the dnsk 
of the summer evening, was startled by a knock 
at the door of her cottage. Still more was she 
startled, when, opening it, she found upon the 
step a lady richly dressed, her face Covered with 
a thick veil. 

Behind her stood a negro lad, with a bundle 
in his arms. 

"Mrs. Jackson, I believe," said the stranger, 
without raising her veil. 

u Yes, ma'am. Will you walk in ? " asked the 
wondering widow. 

" Thank you. Yes." And the lady stepped 
within the little parlor, and seated herself near 
the window, where still the roses nodded in, as 
they had done through all the summers since 
that fearful day that left Susan Jackson a widow 
and her son fatherless. 
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The servant followed his mistress. 

"Put the parcel of work upon that table, and 
wait for me outside. Walk up and down the 
street," said the lady, peremptorily. 

The man silently obeyed ; and when he had 
withdrawn, the visitor threw back her veil, dis- 
closing a. haughty, handsome face, no longer 
young, bat undimmed by care or sorrow. 

U I am Mrs. Benton*" said she, briefly. 

The other widow simply bowed, her voice 
choked by the sudden sweep of memories con- 
nected with that name. 

"I have come to ask yon to do some sewing 
for me. My seamstress is ill, and Katy, the girl 
who sometimes took her place, has been — has 
disappeared," said Mrs. Benton, fixing her eyes 
sharply upon the face of the pallid woman be- 
fore her. 

tt If it's anything I can do," faltered Mrs. 
Jackson, wondering if she was to be arrested 
and carried straight to prison. 

tt Y.ou can do it, no doubt. Open the bundle, 
and I will explain." 

With trembling fingers the widow obeyed 
her; bat instead of the promised explanation, 
Mrs. Benton's next words were, — 
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" Your sod, Andrew, is, I understand, nearly 
out of his apprenticeship." 

"Yes, ma'am. The last of this month ha 
will be free," said Mrs. Jackson, her astonish- 
ment always increasing. 

" And what will he do then ? " abruptly asked 
the visitor. j 

"Why, ma'am, he will begin working as a 
journeyman, at good wages. Mr. Smith says 
he will employ him as long as he has a. mind to 
stay with him." 

"That is a mistake. Smith will not hire 
him," said Mrs. Benton, coldly. ^ 

"Not hire him, ma'am I Why, he said, no 
longer ago than last Monday, that he'd be glad 
to engage such a good workman as Andy at 
most any price," exclaimed Mrs. Jackson, look- 
ing in bewilderment at the visitor, who coldly 
replied, — 

"Since then he has changed his mind, and 
will not hire him at alL" 

" And why won't he, ma'am ? " asked the 
mother, with a little flutter of indignation. 
"There ain't a better boy, nor yet a better 
workman, than my Andy in all Newbern, not 
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to go farther. If Smith has changed his mind 
so sudden as this, there's been some underhand 
work. Some one's been making mischief." 

"It is much* better that your son and you 
should leave this place, never to return," said 
Mrs. Benton, quietly putting aside the other's 
innuendo. u A young man is apt to do better 
where he has not been known as a boy; andl 
am sure your son will. At any rate, I hope you 
"will prevent him from seeking any other em- 
ployment here when he finds Smith will not 
keep him. Ton .will have influence, of course, 
with him, and I assure you it is far better that 
he goes away. Here is the money to pay for 
that work, and if you need as much more to help 
in your preparations for removing, come to me, 
and you shall have it." 

As she fipoke, she drew a folded bank bill from 
her purse, and laid it upon the pile of work, and 
as she rose to go, added, significantly, — 

a I think you understand me, Mrs. Jackson, 
and will do your best to induce your son to 
leave this place as soon as possible. It will be 
best for both of you." 

u I shall see what Andy says himself" replied 
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' the widow, with dignity.. " I can rely upon his 
judgment more than I can on my own ; and I 
know what's right to be done he'll do. I can 
trust my son with his own life, and mine teo>" 

Mrs. Benton, already -at the door* turaed 
sharply, and fixed upon the speaker a look 
of keenest scrutiny and suspicion. 

* What do you mean, woman ? " asked she* 
" This son of yours is no more than other gonjs* 
I, too, have a son." 

" I know it, madam. My husband saved him 
from drowning twelve years, ago iim very 
month," said Mrs. Jackson* with sorrowful dig- 
nity. 

"Better that he had let him drown," mur- 
mured the proud woman, suddenly drawing her 
veil over her face, and turning to the door. 

The words imperfectly reached the ear of her 
companion m y but there was in the tone so much 
bitterness, so much sorrow, that Mrs. Jackson's 
kind eyes filled with tears, although she at- 
tempted no reply. 

When Andy returned home, be found his 
mother still seated as her guest had found her, 
although the dusk had long become dark, aqd 
her work lay forgotten in her lap. 
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u Why, mother ! All in the dark?" exclaimed 
the lad, as she stirred and spoke at his en- 
trance. 

"What's the matter?" added he, as the sad 
tone in his mother's voice met his ear. 

"Nothing, Andy; that is, have you said any- 
thing to Mr. Smith within a day or two about 
working for him after you are out of your 
time?" 

"No, mother. He has seemed shy of me, 
just as he was a while ago. I have been think- 
ing about it," said Andy, in some perplexity. 

"Shy! I should think he might be. He 
feels ashamed of himself, I reckon ! " exclaimed 
the widow, indignantly ; and then, without wait- 
ing for more questioning, she went on to repeat 
her conversation with Mrs. Benton, dwelling es- 
, pecially upon that lady's earnest recommenda- 
tion to them both to remove from Newbern. 

Andy listened in silence to the whole story, 
and when it was .ended, only said, as he strode 
up and down the little room, — 

" So that is what comes of trusting the word 
of a gentleman." 

"What gentleman? What do you mean, 

13 
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Andy ? " asked his mother, who had never 
heard a word of the secret that Andy had 
promised to keep from every one. And even 
now, he said, — 

"I cannot tell yon; mother, any more than 
this. I know matters of George Benton that 
I suppose his mother and he would like to see 
buried in my grave. He can't bear to see me 
about, I suppose, and so he has set his mother 
to work to drive me away. Smith is no more 
than a tool in their hands. Where is this 
money she left? I suppose it is all pretence 
about the work. How much is it ? " 

"I don't know, I'm sure. I never looked," 
said Mrs. Jackson, -nervously bustling into the 
kitchen for a light. Bringing this in, she found 
her son leaning against the open window, and 
looking out at the sky, his countenance as 
dark and sad as the gathering clouds. In that 
moment, the strongest and bitterest feeling in 
the young heart was not the downfall of its own 
prospects and plans, but disappointment and 
sorrow, that the man whom he had trusted and 
befriended could have so betrayed him. 

His reverie was broken by his mother's voice. 
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« Why, Andy, it's a fifty dollar bill ! " 

Andy turned to look, and smiled bitterly. 

"Fifty dollars," said he. "That is not a great 
deal to bid for both of us, is it? The meanest 
field-hand brings ten times that on the auetion 
block. We won't have it» mother. Bundle it 
up, work, and money, and all, as quick as you 
can, and let me get it out of the house. It's 
like a nightmare here. I'll carry it back to 
Mrs. Benton." 

tt But, Andy, if Mr. Smith won't hire you — " 

" If Mr. Smith won't hire me, mother, I'll go 
and find some one who will. It is true enough 
that to work at my own trade I shall have to leave 
this place ; but you Bhall not, and whenever I 
have the chance I will come back here and live. 
I will speak to Smith the first thing in the 
morning, and then we shall know what we are 
going to do." 

"Well, dear boy, it shall be just as you say; 
but I wouldn't see Mrs. Benton until after you 
have talked with Smith." 

"Perhaps I had better not. I shall know 
better what to say to her. But put the work 
And money out of my sight, and to-morrow 
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night, at farthest, I will cany them away. Now, 
get your work and sit down, mother. I am 
going to read to you some more of that Life 
of Cromwell. Splendid fellow ! He knew what 
to do with these aristocrats ! " 
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ANDY MAKES AN EVENING CALL* 

NBY lost no time in seeking an in- 
terview with Mr. Smith, in spite of 
that worthy man's efforts to evade it, 
and requesting to know his precise views with 
regard to their future connection. The tailor 
shuffled and equivocated ; tried to turn off the 
matter, first by gruffness, and then with a jest ; 
but, as Andy's steady eyes neither wavered nor 
smiled ; as his grave and patient manner showed 
more and more distinctly that he was deter- 
mined to be answered, — his employer finally was 
brought to confess that " circumstances had led 
him to change his mind" with regard to em- 
ploying Andy as a journeyman, and that be 
should have no work for him after the last day 
of his apprenticeship had passed. 

Andy listened, in the same grave silence, to 
the end of this shuffling explanation, and then, 
with a gleam of sarcastic humor in his eyes, 
said, quietly, — . 
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"But at least, Mr. Smith, 70a need not have 
lowered the market price on me the way yon 
have." 

" Market price I What are you driving at now, 
Andy?" asked the tailor, nervously. 

" Why, you sold yourself to the Bentons so 
cheap, they thought they could buy me for fifty 
dollars. But I reckon they will find that though 
money will pay for horses, negroes, and Mr. 
Smith, the gold was never minted yet that 
could buy Andy Jackson." 

The tailor, white with rage, could find no 
word of reply; no: did he seek to interfere 
while his apprentice leisurely collected every- 
thing in the shop belonging to himself, and, 
when all was made into a parcel, took his cap 
from the nail, and walked out of the shop, 
merely pausing to say, — 

u I owe you a week more of work, Mr. Smith. 
You may send it to my house, if you choose ; 
and when it is done, send after it. I shall not 
come here any more." 

" Hurrah for Andy Jackson, I say!" ex- 
claimed Benjamin, as his late comrade paused 
to bid him good by; and though the master 
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heard not only this, bat nnmorons other com- 
ments upon the late transaction, from the work- 
bench where his journeymen sat, he thought it 
best to take no notice, feeling that the popular 
sympathy was with the apprentice, rather than 
with himself. 

" There, mother, I'm a free man," said Andy, 
as he entered the house, and threw down his lit- 
tle bundle. " Smith and I have parted company 
for ever and a day ; and, as soon as you can get my 
clothes ready, I am going off to look for work. 
First of all, though, I am going to call to see 
Mrs. Benton." 

" Going to see Mrs. Benton! What's that 
for, lad?" asked a rough voice. 

"Why, Mr. Gyler, is that you?" exclaimed 
the widow, as the old fisherman came in at the 
door, where he had stood a moment unperceived. 

"Yes, it's me, Susan. How are you, lad? 
What's that about Mrs. Benton?" 

In a few strong sentences, Andy related to 
the family friend as much of the story of his 
leaving Mr. Smith as could be told without 
betraying George Benton's secret, and ended 
by repeating his determination to return Mrs. 
Benton's money and work without delay. 



i 
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« ThatV right, lad. That's the real grit," said 
Gyler, nodding approvingly. " Chuck it back, 
same's I did the goold pieces, fourteen year ago. 
Should think she might hare larnt, by this 
time, that we're full as uppish in our ways as 
she is in hern, and ain't a bit more likely to 
take her money than she is to take ourn. Come, 
ril go 'long wi' you, lad, to pay your visit ; and 
after that, you come home with me, and see 
Spray about it. Shell tell ye what's the next 
thing to be done ekill to a Pheladelphy lawyer. 
A master hand that gal is for fixing off a plan, 
or getting out of a scrape. .Mighty smart busi- 
ness that was with the Lively Turtle, now. 
Eh, widow? The boy told you about that, 
didn't he?" 

u O, yes ! You must fetch Spray up to see 
me, some day, Mr. Gyler. It's a great while 
since she came." 

a Well, J don't like to have her get the run of 
the town too handy. There's most too many 
of these a-ristercratic gentlemen about. If they 
was all Andys I wouldn't mind; but they'll 
never get to be that, unless they're 'mazin pros- 
pered. Just now, too, I shouldn't want friend 
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Bent to clap eyes on the gal, nor to hear that 
she was to home, though, even if he was to come 
to the shanty and see her there, she'd find a way 
to pull the wool over his eyes. ' She's that 'cute, 
the gal is." 

And, having finished this tribute to Mb 
daughter's intelligence, Mr. Gyler resumed his 
hat, filled and lighted his pipe, and was all ready 
for Andy when he came down out of his attic 
chamber with a little bundle in his hand, a silent 
token that he accepted the old man's invitation 
to accompany him home. 

"I've changed my mind about going wi' you, 
Andy," said Gyler, when they were in the street. 
" I haven't got your knack of keeping. my temper 
down, and saying just what I'm o 9 mind to, and 
no more. If I was to see that woman, I'ni 
afraid I should speak up so plain she'd call her 
niggers to turn us both into the street ; and, if 
they tried to mind her orders, I'm afraid some 
of 'em would find a short road to Canaan; 
and I shouldn't like to be hung for killing a 
nigger; so, I reckon, I'd best wait outside." 

a All right," said Andy, secretly rejoiced at 
his friend's determination* a I shan't be long" 
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"No hurry. Bay all you've got to say, re- 
turned Gyler, pausing, as his young companion 
ran up a flight of stone steps, and rang the bell 
at the door of a handsome house. In a few 
moments he was admitted, and the door again 
closed. Gyler walked away, his hands clasped 
behind his back, his heao! bent, and pipe in toll 
blast, wondering, as he went) what would be the 
result of the interview. 

Andy meantime, having entered the vestibule, 
requested to see Mrs. Benton, and was presently 
conducted to a small boudoir, where that lady 
sat reading by the moony light of an alabaster- 
shaded lamp. 

She laid down her book, and regarded the 
figure of her visitor in haughty astonishment, as 
he slowly advanced up the long drawing-room, 
and finally entered the boudoir. 

"Mas'r Andy Jackson ! " announced the ser- 
vant, who, either from malice or stupidity, had 
conducted our hero to this apartment, where 
surely never tailor's boy was received before. 

"What is this intrusion?" demanded the 
lady, angrily. "Young man, why did you not 
leave your parcel with the servant at the door, 
and your message also, if you have one ? w 
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"Because I wished to see Mrs. Benton," said 
Andy, quietly, as he laid the parcel upon the 
table. 

44 Then why did you not send in your name 
and business, and wait until I chose to see you 
in the hall ?* 

"I should suppose it would be more respectful 
for me to come to you, than to send for you to 
me ; but I don't understand these matters, and 
don't care to. They are very well for servants 
and their mistresses to settle between them- 
selves ; but I have other things to think o£" said 
the young democrat, with the utmost coolness, 
while Mrs. Benton angrily glanced, from the 
depths of her easy chair, at the bell-rope upon 
the opposite wall. 

a I came here to-night," continued Andy, in 
the same tone, u to tell you that your benevolent 
plan for giving me the advantages of travel has 
succeeded, partially, at least. I shall leave this 
place in a few days, and try to find work else- 
where to support myself and my mother ; but 
my home is here, and I will not be driven from 
it. My mother will remain, and I shall return. 
Before either you or I leave this world, Mrs. 
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Benton, I will make a name that Newbern shall 
be glad to claim as her own, even when that of 
those who feel so far above me is forgotten. 
You shall hear of me ; we shall meet again. Do 
not think this is the last of what I have to say 
to you.** 

A quick step sounded in the drawing-room, 
a cheery voice, humming a gay love song, sud- 
denly broke off with, — 

-"Why, Andy, what are you doing here? 
What's the trouble, mother of mine ? " 

It was George Benton, who now stood look- 
ing with surprise from his mother's flushed 
and angry face to the determined, even defiant 
figure and glowing eyes of her singular vis- 
itor. 

"This person, this insolent shop-boy, has 
forced his way in here to insult and threaten 
me," began Mrs. Benton, in a choked voice; 
but Andy interrupted her. 

a That is not true," said he, quietly. "I did 
not force my way in ; I have neither insulted 
nor threatened you. I came, Mr. Benton, to 
return the price, offered by you and your mother, 
for my absence from this place. I am going, 
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and any sacrifice I make in doing bo is amply 
repaid by the lesson yon have taught me." 

"The lesson I have taught you?" asked 
Benton, in much surprise. 

"Yes. From you I have learned, once for 
all, that the word of a ( gentleman ' is as false as 
his honor is frail* I will never trust to either 
again. The lesson was a hard one; but it is 
well learned, and it never will be forgotten." 

Without waiting a reply, Andy turned, and 
walked slowly down the long drawing-room, 
through the hall and vestibule, and out into the 
street. There, at last, he felt that he could 
breathe; and, as Gyler met him, and silently 
turned to walk at his side, he said, — 

a These people don't know what they're about, 
Gyler. I have got a work to do in this world ; 
and if they teach me that it's to fight aristoc- 
racy, it'll be they who will suffer. There's 
something ahead for me, and for them, too." 

The lad muttered these last words to himself, 
with clinched hands, and his set face uplifted to 

■ 

the evening sky. The shadow of the future, 
always haunting him, seemed, in that moment, 
to take form, and beckon him on. Gyler, look- 
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ing askance at the heroic face and attitude, 
muttered, in his turn, — 

u Ay, ay, there's work ahead for you, my boy, 
and worse work for them that stands in your 
path." 

Then, each filled with his own thoughts, they 
walked silently on along the lovely river road. 
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MRS. BENTON WASHES HER HANDS. 

EORGE BENTON, meanwhile, hav- 
ing recovered somewhat from his 
'surprise, turned, to request of his 
mother an explanation of Andy's indignant re- 
proaches, and the meaning of his allusion to 
money that had been offered him. 

After many equivocations and some tears 
from Mrs. Benton, who had never intended her 
son should know the part she had assumed in 
his affairs, the whole story at last came out; 
and George discovered that his mother, to whom 
he had confessed his attempted robbery, had 
Imbibed from that story so great a hatred to the 
young man who had detected and might ex- 
pose her son's guilt, that she had determined to 
drive him from the place where she lived, lest 
at any time she might meet him, and be obliged 
to blush before the son of the people, who had 
proved himself a truer gentleman and a more 
noble man than her own petted darling. 
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"And so he thinks that I am at the bottom of 
it, and that I sent him the money to get rid of 
him, and that it is I who can't bear to meet or 
see him ! " exclaimed George, passionately. " No 
wonder he accused me of breaking my word and 
forfeiting my honor, if he thought I had played 
him so mean a trick as this. And that fellow 
Smith actually let you bribe him into turning 
Andy away 1 The rascal ! Why, mother, that 
fellow is worth a meeting-house full of such 
good-for-nothings as Dudley, and Montgomery, 
and Kingsleigh, and me. I found it out that 
night ; and, as he says himself the lesson was 
hard to learn, but it won't be forgotten in a hurry. 
Mother, I'm not going to say a single word to 
you that a son ought not to say to his mother ; 
but I'd rather have raised another thousand dol- 
lars as hard as we did that for Smith, than that 
this young man should have been so insulted. 
And what's more, Fm going to tell him so." 

" Stop, jingrateful boy 1 You never shall so 
humiliate yourself and me with my consent!" 
exclaimed Mrs. Benton, passionately. " Go and 
beg the pardon of a tailor boy, George Benton ! 
I am ashamed of you." 
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a You've cause enough to be ashamed of me, 
Heaven knows, mother, but not for this. The 
tailor boy has proved himself a~ man, and my 
equal. Equal 1 he is as far above me in every- 
thing most important, as I am above him in 
wealth and position ; and even in these he may 
yet surpass me. He has been wronged, and it 
is we who have wronged him. I should deserve 
all that he tfaid just now of me if I did not go 
and tell him how sorry I am that this has hap- 
pened." 

a Go, then ; but remember that you go with- 
out my consent or approval. I wash my Jiands 
of the whole affair, George. Remember, what- 
ever disgrace you draw down upon your own 
head, I wash my hands of this whole affair." 

Mr. Benton glanced, half sorrowfully, half quiz- 
zically, at the white and jewelled fingers that 
his mother vehemently wrung to emphasize her 
words, and said, — 

"I only wish you could, dear mother; but I 
am afraid the stain is too deep to wash off in a 
hurry." 

Mrs. Benton made no reply, and her son left 
the room and the house. 

14 
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Half an hour later, he knocked at the door of 
Mrs. Jackson's cottage, and, much to the widow's 
consternation, asked for Andy. 

" Why, it's young Mr. Benton, isn't it?" asked 
she, in a voice betraying her surprise and alarm. 

" Yes, I don't wonder you feel rather afraid 
of the name, Mrs. Jackson. It's never done you 
any good. But just now Fm meaning no harm, 
and I want very much to see Andy to tell him — 
to say something." 

The gay friends of Mr. George Benton would 
have found endless food for mirth in the burn- 
ing blush and embarrassed manner accompanying 
these words, and in the almost pleading look 
which he fixed upon the face of the widow, who 
was indeed as much embarrassed as himself 

u Well, I'm sure, sir, I don't know why you 
should feel as if I had any hard thoughts. And 
as for Andy — well, sir, I believe he was going 
to your house." 

tf Yes, I know ; I saw him there ; but where 
did he go afterwards ?" asked George, eagerly. 

a Why, he was going home with Mr. Gyler, 
I believe, — Tom Gyler, sir, that lives down 
the river at a place they call Gyler's Point. I 
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reckon he's gone right down there, if he's left 
your house." 

" Then I must go down there and see him, if 
not to-night, early in the morning. Will you 
give me the directions, Mrs. Jackson?" 

"Yes, indeed, sir; that's easy done ; but Andy 
will be home to-morrow night I expect, if you 
can irait, or if you sent for him." 

"But I can't wait, and if I sent for him he 
wouldn't come," interrupted the young man, 
impatiently; "so tell me the road, please, and 
all about it." 

With this demand Mrs. Jackson made haste 
to comply ; and a few moments later her guest 
walked away, very uncertain as to his future 
course. It was now quite evening, and the sky 
was dark and gloomy. The road beside the 
river waa a lonely and broken one, and entirely 
unfamiliar to Mr. Benton; but the generous 
desire to relieve Andy's mind of its suspicions 
combined with the natural impatience 'of a man 
who since his childhood had never been denied 
a single wish that wealth and indulgence could 
grant him, and who had never yet learned to 
wait for anything. It is not surprising, there- 
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fore, that, after a short argument between pru- 
dence and impatience, the latter won the day, 
and Mr. Benton hastened to the stables' where 
he kept his horses, and ordered his favorite 
Kaled saddled in all haste. 

"It's a nasty night for a ride, Mr. Benton, 
sir," said the stable-keeper, as he followed the 
groom, who led the horse to the door of the 
stable. 

" Rather dark, but nothing to hurt," said the 
young gentleman, carelessly, as he threw himself 
into the saddle. 

44 Reckon dere'll be a spell o' wedder 'fore 
mornin' datll hurt some ef yer git cotcht in it, 
mas'r," put in the negro, who still held the 
bridle. 

Tm not so easily frightened, Sam, as you 
seem to think. There, let him go. All right.' 9 

The man let go the bridle, and Kaled darted 
through the low archway, snorting and tossing 
his head, in evident sympathy with the wild 
weather and the impatient spirit of his master. 

A few moments saw them clear of the town, 
and dashing along a level road by the river side, 
with stagnant marshes at either hand, and a 
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flat, desolate country beyond, extending to the 
horizon line. Overhead the gathering clouds 
hung black and low. The thunder rolled in 
long, muttering peals, the lightning flashed, and 
the river, swollen with rain and the rising tide, 
murmured hoarsely within its channel. The 
rain began to fall in great, pattering drops, like 
the bullets of a corps of sharpshooters who have 
discovered an ambush of the enemy. 

The fiery horse struck into a mad gallop, and 
fairly screamed with excitement. 

" So, Kaled, so!" exclaimed his master, trying 
to check and subdue him. "We shall both come 
to grief if you dash along at this rate in the 
dark." 

But Kaled had his blood up, and every flash 
of lightning, every peal of thunder, every dash 
of rain, spurred him on to madder speed. 

His rider was as fearless as himself, and after 
trying for a few moments to subdue the horse 
to a more cautious movement, he abandoned 
the effort, and let the reins lie loose in his hand, 
while his own blood began to boil with the ex- 
hilaration of the motion. 

Rather more than half the road was passed in 
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the first ten minutes, and George was already 
beginning to look for the light in Gyler's house* 
when, with a fearful crash of thunder, a bolt of 
lightning fell, hissing, from a mass of ink-black 
cloud just overhead, and smote a tall ash-tree 
not a hundred yards in front of horse and rider. 
Kaled, screaming with terror, reared, plunged, 
tried to turn back, and finally, with a mad leap, 
dashed over the fence at the right hand of the 
road, and fled across a meadow towards the 
river. In vain Benton, although a skilful horse- 
man and a powerful young fellow, endeavored 
to regain control of the frightened beast. He 
soon found it entirely useless to attempt more 
than to guide him in some degree, as they 
plashed through and among the pools of brack- 
ish water covering the marshes, and rapidly in- 
creasing in size and depth. Suddenly, in the 
total darkness succeeding another vivid flash of 
lightning, Mr. Benton found himself plunged in an 
ice-cold torrent of water, and perceived that his 
horse was swimming. They had reached the 
river, and Kaled had plunged in. 

George remembered that he could not swim ; 
he felt that the horse was already almost power- 
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less in the heavy current, and for a moment he 
gave himself up for lost ; but in the next flash 
of lightning hope revived, for he saw, at a dis- 
tance of some rods down the river, a small 
island, hardly more than a hummock, but yet 
offering foothold for himself and his horse, and 
opportunity to lay some plan for further action. 

Kaled, somewhat subdued by his cold bath 
and the fatigue of swimming, allowed himself to 
be guided by bit and spur, and in another mo- 
ment scrambled up the rocky bank of the little 
island, and neighed with pleasure as he shook the 
streaming water from his coat. 

"It's better than you deserve, you fool, to 
have even this little bit of solid earth under 
your feet," said his master, bitterly, as he dis- 
mounted, and explored the narrow limits of the 
island. To complete his discomfiture, the swollen 
river rose every moment higher and higher upon 
the little foothold he had obtained, and would 
soon entirely overflow it. George strained his 
eyes towards the shore ; but when the lightning 
again showed it to him, the low-lying marsh had 
become so honey-combed with pools and rivu- 
lets that a traveller wandering there in darkness, 
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and ignorant of the right direction, could hardly 
hope to escape destruction. 

The young man turned pale as he eagerly 
looked up and down the lonely shore, and then 
at the black river swirling around the little 
island, over whose whole surface the waters now 
dashed at intervals, and in neither saw promise 
of help or safety. He could not even hope to 
remain where he was ; for, so soon as the waters 
should rise a little higher, both man and horse 
would be swept from their foothold, and, once 
hurled into the seething flood, all hope was 
over. 

He mounted his horse again, partly in the 
vague intention of making one bold effort to 
reach the shore upon his back, and partly to raise 
himself out of the waters that now reached 
nearly to his knees. . 

Kaled, his wild spirit all gone, and his rebel- 
lious mood exchanged for a loving submission to 
his master's will, whinnied softly as he felt him 
once more in the saddle, and made an impatient 
movement as if to be gone. 

"Not so fast, Kaled. Wait for the flash.; and 
then for one brave effort, perhaps the last for 
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both of us," murmured his master, laying his hand 
kindly upon the creature's neck. 

Another whinny seemed an answer to his 
words, and at the same instant a broad sheet of 
greenish light made the whole scene for an in- 
stant brighter than noonday. It showed George 
Benton an 'unexpected sight. 
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XX. 

A SPRAY WREATH. 

yTJST above the island, and drifting 
down upon it, floated a small boat, 
its sails close furled, and its taper 
masts pointed with a tongue of flame as the 
lightning played upon them for an instant, and 
then died harmlessly away. In the stern, steady- 
ing the tiller with her foot, stood the slight 
figure of a girl, her long hair and breezy dra- 
peries blowing back before the increasing gale, 
as she bent eagerly forward, shading her eyes, 
and trying to take in all of her position that 
the brief glare might show her. 

Beside her there was no one in the boat. 

It was a pretty and a striking picture, and, 
even in that moment of peril and anxiety, 
George Benton felt a thrill of admiration, 
changed in the* next moment to one of sym- 
pathy. 

" She'll never get ashore 1 " exclaimed he ; 
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and then the thick darkness swallowed tip boat 
and maid, and shore and river, leaving nothing 
before the young man's eyes but a myriad glitr 
tering stars that danced and flashed over a 
background of blackness like a great swarm of 
fireflies in the gloom of a starless night. 

But the same flash that had shown him the 
boat and its solitary occupant had shown her 
the motionless statue of the horse and rider, 
standing, as it looked, upon nothing but the 
foamy waves; and before George Benton had 
half recovered from his astonishment, he heard 
a clear voice hail him from out the darkness 
with, — 

" Alioy there ! Who is it ? * 

" It is I — George Benton, of Ne wbern. You'll - 
get aground on this island ! " 

u No, I shan't," retorted the girl's voice sharp- 
ly, as with a quick sweep of the tiller she left 
the island abeam. 

" Stand by there to catch a line Fm going to 
throw you," continued the voice, imperiously; 
and the next instant, with a sudden whir, a 
coil of small rope smote Mr. Benton in the 
face, and so startled his ideas that it was only 
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as the last tarn was slipping out of reach he 
made up his mind to seize, and make it fast 
about his arm. The next instant the impetus 
of the boat had dragged him out of the saddle, 
and he found himself towing alongside the 
boat, with the young girl rapidly hauling in the 
line, bending low over the gunwale, as she did 
so, to see what manner of curious fish she had 
captured. 

"Here you are, all right. Tumble in now; 
I can't help you about that," said she, as the 
head of the young man drifted down close 
beneath her /eyes, and she withdrew a little, 
while George, grasping the gunwale in both 
hands, succeeded, after several efforts, in hoist- 
ing himself over it. 

" There, now, you're safe; and your horse will 
swim ashore if he has any sense. You can lie 
down there in the bottom of the boat, if you 
like, under the sail," pursued the young girl, in 
a cold, sharp tone, very much at variance with 
the beautiful and merry face that kept dancing 
among the fireflies in George Benton's dazed 
vision. 

"Fmsafe, and it's you that have saved me. 
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You have saved my life; did you know it?" 
asked the young man, in some astonishment at 
the coolness of the girl mariner. 

"Why, yes, I suppose so, if you couldn't get 
ashore any other way. Can't you swim ? " in- 
quired. the voice, now in a somewhat con- 
temptuous accent. 

"No; more's the pity. But how came you 
out here all alone this awful night? and who 
are you ? if I may inquire." 

"I am Spray. My father is David Gyler; 
and I came up the river before dark, looking for 
berries, and got caught in the storm." 

"But aren't you afraid? Can you manage 
your boat all alone in such a storm as this?" 

"I reckon you're as safe with me as you was 
•when I found yon," retorted Spray, dryly. 

"It wasn't of myself I was thinking. It 
seems to me you are not a very good-natured 
girl," said Mr. Benton, much annoyed at the 
manner of his rescuer, and yet longing for 
another look at her glowing face and breezy 
hair. 

"It seems to me you make up your mind on 
very short acquaintance," retorted Spray. 
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"Do you treat eyery one so savagely?" 

"As to drag them out of the water by the 
main halyards ? No ; for most men don't need 
a girl's help." 

" That's not generous, Spray." 

"Your name is George Benton, isn't it? " 

« Yes, and what of that ? " 

" Only that I am one of Andy Jackson's best 
friends, and you are his worst enemy." 

"Now, that is where you are mistaken, Spray. 
I am one of Andy's very best friends in feeling, 
and mean to be one in act. I was coming down 
to your father's housd" to see him, when my 
horse ran away with me, and got lost in the 
marsh where you found me." 

" You was coming to our house to see Andy?" 
asked Spray, thoughtfully, as she gave the tiller * 
a sheer that sent the boat farther out into the 
river. 

" And what do you want of him ? " continued 
she, suspiciously. 

" Why, he feels as if I had wronged him, I 
believe," began George ; but he was interrupted 
by a sarcastic exclamation. 

" He does ! How very strange that is ! " 
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u You don't believe me ! " exclaimed George, 
considerably piqued. "Well, wait till we get 
ashore, and we will see." 

" I am doubting whether I shall let yon come 
ashore," said Spray, coolly. 

" Not let me ! why not; and how can you get 
ashore yourself without me?" inquired Benton, 
somewhat wrathfully. 

u The ' why not ' is because I don't tpist you ; 
and, as f6r going ashore myself that's easy 
enough," said the girl, as she deftly laid her 
boat alongside a skiff floating at a buoy, whose 
precise locality she had marked in the last light- 
ning flash. 

Benton's less practised eyes had noticed nei- 
ther skiff nor buoy, and, in the Egyptian dark- 
ness now enveloping them, he did not at all 
understand the movements of his companion, 
as she quietly made fast her boat, cast off the 
siring and, stepping into it, seized a paddle, and 
with one sweep placed a gulf of black water 
between herself and her helpless passenger. 

"Now, then," cried the mocking voice, "what 
do you think of my getting ashore without you? 
I am going to see if Andy is really at our house, 
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and if he wants to see you; and if he does, father 
or I will come off and get yon ; and if he don't, 
yon can creep under the foresail till morning. 
•Don't you wish you knew how to swim ? n 

Once more the lightning played sharply over 
the handsome, mocking face and the wind-tossed 
hair, and then the darkness swallowed all up, 
even to the light dash of the paddle, and Mr. 
Benton was left to keep watch and ward over 
the lonely river and tossing boat. 
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* .A A,l« 

ANDY'S IKVITATION. 
AVID GYLER and his young friend 
Andy had meanwhile reached the 
lonely house upon the point, and 
having stabled the old whif^e horse, made their 
Way into the kitchen, wlfere neither fire nor light 
awaited them. 

" Spray I Spray, child ! If ow, what's come of 
that gal, I'd like to know. Some of her cantrips, 
to cheat us, like enough. Kow, gal, if you're 
hidden up anywhere, come out, and make an 
end of it. Here's Andy and me as wet and as 
hungry as two drownded rats, and longing for a 
bite and a cup. Come, now, don't act so 'fore 
folks. Be a little woman." 

As if in answer to the earnestness of this ap- 
peal, the door suddenly flew open, and a white 
figure, dimly showing against the black night at 
its back, stood wavering on the threshold, while 
the low cmp, drip, of its drenched garments broke 
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the moment of silence that followed, like the- 
distant toll of a funeral hell. 

" It's a -spent. . She's drownded, and her ghost 
has come to answer my call ! " gasped the old 
man, clinging to Andy's arm, and straining his 
bleared eyes to catch the outline of that white, 
slender form. 

u There's no such thing as ghosts," muttered 
Andy, in reply; and shaking off the father's grasp, 
he darted forward with Jfands outstretched. But^ 
Spray, the merry mischief had caught the brief 
whispered dialogue, and, gently gliding back- 
ward, she seemed to melt away from Andy's 
grasp, while in a mournful wail she asked, — 

a Who calls poor Spray from the river ?* 

u I knowed it, I knowed it ! O, jny darling, 
my lamb, my one child ! She's dead and gone ; 
she's lying droMfnded nnder the cold, cruel water, 
and her poor old father had as good go too," 
began Gyler, sinking in a heap to the floor, and, 
beginning to moan and sob, in an old man's pas- 
sionate despair. 

" O, father, father, dear ! O, don't, don't, don't J 
I was only in fun. I'm here, all alive ai|£ wicked. 
O, daddy, dear, say you forgive me for trying to 
scare you I " 
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Gyler, too happy in discovering his mistake to 
be angry, clasped the wayward girl in his arms, 
and kissed her eagerly, with murmured words 
of joy and thanksgiving; but as Spray, after a 
moment, sprang to her feet, with an exclama- 
tion that she most get a light and some fire di- 
rectly, a stern voice said in her ear, — 

"That was a heartless trick, Spray, You 
ought to be ashamed of it." 

"I don't know that it goncerns you, whether it 
was or riot, Andy Jackson," said Spray, hotly, as 
she rushed away to the fireplace, and hammered 
at the Hint and steel until a shower of sparks 
rained down into the tinder-box,* illuminating 
the proud young face bent over them with a 
strange light. A dr^op of water fell hissing 
among them. Was it from Spray's eyes, or 
her dripping hair? * 

The candle was lighted, and then the fire. 
After the kettle was hung on, Spray paused, 
and glanced around the room as if to "see what 
was next to be done. Her eyes fell upon Andy's 
figure, as he stood looking put through the win-, 
dow at the whirling darkness*of the storm. Gyler 
had left the room. 
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The next instant a light touch upon Andy's 
arm made him turn round. A look oddly min- 
gled of pride, penitence, sorrow, and gayety, met 
his own, and a merry voice whispered, — *- 

" Don't you know a spoiled child like me can 
say anything, and no one is to be offended with 
me?" 

U I was more offended at what you did than 
at what you said, Spray." 

tt What, scaring father ? " 

"Yes; it was a very wrong, as welLas foolish 
thing, and, as I said, before, you ought to be 
ashamed of it," persisted Andy. 

Spray looked half inclined to' be offended 
again, but changed her mind, and said, — 

"Well, I suppose it wjs. What- shall I do 
about it now ? " 

" Tell your father that you think so, and ask 
him to forgive you," said Andy, promptly. 

" Did you ever ask any one to forgive you ? " 
demanded Spray, keenly, 

" No, I never did, because I don't remember 
doing anything that seemed to me to need for- 
giveness," said Andy, proudly. 

"Well, I am not so conceited, nor so stiff* 
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necked. I shall tell daddy what you say, though 
mind, it isn't because you told me to do so that 
I shall." 

" No, I suppose you don't care much for my 
opinion," said Andy, fixing his keen eyes upon 
those of the girl, and smiling a little maliciously. 
• " And if I do, you needn't put on that way," 
cried Spray, passionately. " I should care just 
as much for anybody's else opinion if I knew 

him as well ; but I never see any one O, 

O, O ! If I didn't actually forget that poor 
fellow in the boat, and all this rain. He'll be 
drowned, sure ! " 

" What's to pay now, you crazy girl ? " asked 
her father, coming in at the outer door, just as 
Spray threw it open to look at the weather. 

u Who is in the ooat ? " demanded Andy, in 
the same instant. 

"Why, it's George Benton," exclaimed Spray, 
laughing nervously, and looking anxiously to- 
wards the river. 

"George Benton on board our boat! And 
how'd he get there, and where have you been 
with him, and how came you out on the river 
in this storm, any way?" demanded her father, 
sternly. 
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"Now, wait, both of yon, till I get my breath, 
and I will tell you all about it," said Spray, 
shutting the door ; and then, gently pushing her 
father into his great arm-chair, she perched upon 
his knee, and began a vivid acoount of her even- 
ing's adventure and conversation. 

"And there he is now, I suppose, stowed away 
under the foresail, as wet as — as I was when 
I came in. What are you going to do with 
him, Andy ? He's my prisoner ; but I give him 
to -you to dispose of just as you please, and FH 
go off and get him, if you like." 

""No, you won't neither, miss," interposed her 
father, with . authority* "You've done a plenty 
of night roving for one time. It was the fool- 
hardiest thing I ever heard of to start out so far, 
when you might have seed there was a storm 
brewing. 

" No, if this young chap's to be fetched off, me 
and ; Andy will do it ; but he won't wash away 
'fore morning if he's let alone, and it'll be just 
as Andy says. How is it, boy ? What'll you 
do -with him?" 

Andy frowned, and seemed to find it hard to 
answer. At last he said, — 
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"George Benton is my enemy, and 3 mighty 

mean and skulking trick he's played me; but I'm 

not going to pay him up in this sort of way. It 

don't seem fair to take advantage of a fellow. 

I'll go and help yon fetch him ashore, Gyler; 

J but unless he's got more to say than I expect to 

■ hear, either he or I will go back to Newborn to* 

'night. One house won't hold us both." 

"Reckon it'll be him that'll have to travel, 
then," growled Gyler. " I ain't so much beholden 
to George Benton or his folks that I should turn 
you out to make room for .him." 

"Well, go; do go and see what has become 
of him," said Spray, impatiently, as she dragged 
her father's oil-ctfth coat and cap from _ their 
hook, and helped him to get them on, 

" £U in good time, gal I YouVe always in such 
a hurry! Now, then, Andy, ajl ready? Well, 
so be I ; let's heave ahead, theji." 

The two - men went out, and Spray, standing 
in the door-way, held the candle high above her 
head, so that ft threw a long, flaming line of 
light out into the blackness of the night. Down 
this line went the old man and the young ; and 
turning as they reached its end, Andy paused a 
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moment to look at the slender, upright figure, 
the gleaming bare arm and glittering hair, 
brought out so clearly by the light above 
them, while the face remained in shadow. 

"If George Benton sees Spray much, and 
gets a notion of coming round here, father 
Gyler — " began he, uneasily, as he overtook the- 
old man. 

u Well, what then ? " asked Gyler, with some 
dignity. " I ain't so old yet but I can look after 
my own. Did you think I was ? " 

" No. But perhaps you haven't thought that 
Spray is a young woman now, and a vjry pretty 
one." 

"You've took notice of it* if I haven't, then! 
Lord, how consaited these youngsters be ! ? 
chuckled the bid man, in a half-pleased, half- 
irritated manner. 

" More'n all, I wouldn't have a Benton round 
my shanty if I hadn't a gal in the world," added 
he, scornfully. u I ain't fond of they nigger-driv- 
ing chaps. Here we be, now, and here's the 
skiff. Tumble aboard, Andy, and set in the 
starn. I'll row out, and we'll load him inter 
the bow in room of that big stone." 
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" Shall I leatfe the big stone ashore, then ? " 

"No, we'll leave it aboard the boat. We want 
it to trim drip with going out." 

Andy took his place as directed, and a few 
vigorous strokes of the paddles laid them along- 
side the boat, where they fonnd Mr. Benton 
standing by the mainmas^tp receive them, very 
wet, very forlorn, and considerably annoyed at 
his abandonment. 

Gyler hailed him, and, with few and brief 
words, bade him step into the bow of the skiff, 
and keep quiet. He also added the information 
that Andy Jackson was in the other end of the 
boat, and suggested that whatever had brought 
Mr. Benton to seek that young man might as 
well be said then and there as to wait. 

"I prefer speaking to him alone," began Mr. 
Benton, somewhat h&ughtily; but after a little 
pause, he added, * thoughtfully, u No, I don't 
know as I do ; I suppose, Andy, Gyler knows 
all about our affairs, don't he ?" 

u Nobody ever knew anything I promised not 
to tell," said Andy, as proudly' as the other. 

"No. I didn't mean that," returned Benton, 
hastily. "I know you never would have be- 
trayed me " 
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u So you made haste to betray me, lest it 
shouldn't be done at all," retorted Andy. 

"No. That is just what I have come 90 far, 
and risked my life and my best horse to explain," 
began George; and then he went on to express 
bis regret and mortification at the coarse par* 
pued by his mother towards Andy, and at the 
result of her efforts in his loss of. business. 

The expression of these feelings was rendered 
the more difficult by the natural desire of a son 
to shield his .parent from blame, and George's 
unwillingness, even while shifting the wrong 
from his own shoulders, to place it where it 
properly belonged. 

His stammered excuses were not yet at an end 
when the skiff reached die shore, and Gyler 
interposed with, — 

" Come, that will do. " You've said, like a 
man, you're sorry, and that's enough, especially 
as it was something you wasn't to blame for. 
Now, if Andy's o' mind to, he may take you up 
to the house, and we'll give you some supper 
and a bed ; or, if he or you had rather, he can 
set you on the straight road home ; and so, good 
luck to you, which is nftre than I ever expected 
to say to your mother's son." 
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" Ton had better stay, Mr. Benton* It is a 
wild night, and a long walk," added Andy, feel- 
ing that Gyler wished to leave the invitation in 
his hands. 

Mr. Benton hesitated. His natural haughti- 
ness revolted both at the old fisherman's dis- 
courteous tone and at his rude hospitality ; but 
a sudden recollection of a malicious water- 
witch, calling herself u Spray, David Gyler*s 
daughter," came across his mind, and decided 
the question. 

"Thank you, Andy," said he; for Gyler was 
already out of hearing; a I will stay." 

u This way, then," said Andy, leading towards 
the cabin, whose door, standing open, showed a 
ruddy glow of fire-light within. . 

u I have a curiosity to take a fair look at that 
audacious little witch who left me prisoner 
there in the boat. I verily believe she would 
have pitched me overboard if she had thought I 
intended harm to you, Andy. She's very fond 
of you, isn't she?" 

a Mr. Gyler has been like a father to me, and 
his daughter like a sister, ever since I re- 
member," said Andy, so gravely that the idle 
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jest up«i George Benton's lips died away, and 
he silently followed his conductor into the bril- 
liant kitchen, where, beside the table, sat a 
neatly-dressed, demure little figure, whom he 
could hardly have believed to be his water-witch, 
until he caught a sudden glance of merry mis- 
chief in the sparkling eyes raised to his own, 
as Andy mentioned his name. 

When George Benton went to bed that night, 
in a queer little nook of the wreck-house, he 
said to himself that he never had spent a pleas- 
anter evening than this; and hardly had his 
head touched the pillow, ere he fell asleep, to 
dream again of David Gyler's marvellous stories, 
and his daughter's blithesome eyes and biting 
jests. 
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XXII. 
" TO HIM THAT HATH SHALL BB GIVEN." 

m 

FEW days later, Andy Jackson left 
Newborn, to seek employment in a 
distant city. Mr. Smith, moved by 
the arguments of George Benton, bad sent to 
offer him employment, or, at least, a letter of 
recommendation to a master tailor of his ac- 
quaintance in Charleston, South Carolina. 

But Andy refused both these offers, frankly 
declaring that he had rather work four times as 
hard in an inferior situation than to obtain the 
best at the hands of a man who had proved so 
false a friend. 

Nor would he accept any sort of help from 
George Benton, who would gladly have ren- 
demd it. So long as he could feel that this 
young gentleman lay under obligation to him- 
self the sturdy democrat was able to look upon 
him with forgiving and even friendly eyes. But 
he felt conscious that, if their positions were 
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reversed, and he were George Benton's debtor, 
the old bitterness would arise, and he could not 
be other than his enemy. 

So, all alone and unfriended, save of God and 
his own high heart, the tailor boy left his native 
town, and went out into the world, to make 
himself a name and a home. 

At first he Wandeted to the South, and, obtain- 
ing employment without difficulty, soon became 
so prosperous that he determined to return to 
Newborn, and bring hia mother,* and perhaps 
some one else, to help him make the home he 
now found himself able to support** 

It was a beautiful spring evening, when, as 
Susan Jackson sat sadly alone, looking at the 
sunset clouds, and thinking of her desolate life, 
the door suddenly opened, and a stalwart young 
man stood upon the threshold, paused a moment, 
as if t^> read the changes two lonely years had 
made in the sad, pale face before him, and then 
mother and son . were clasped in each. outer's 
arms. 

In all that time there had been no direct com- 
munication between them. Neither could write, 
and both were too proud to employ another to 
do it for them. 
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A few times the widow had seen some one 
who had seen her son, and regularly every 
month she received, through the hands of Mr. 
Severance, who had kindly arranged the matter 
for her, such part of Andy's earnings as he 
eould spare. Bat although Andy, in paying 
this Sum into the hands of the lawyer who 
transmitted it to Mr. Severance, always added 
some message, or news of his welfare, it was 
very seldom that the man of law took pains to 
transmit tidings that to him appeared so trifling. 

A few times, also, Andy had received a 
letter from Mr. Severance, containing loving 
messages from his mother; but the annoyance 
of having to request some one to read these to 
him was so much more than the pleasure they 
gave him, that he had never shown the last one 
to any person, resolving to learn to write, and to 
read writing before he allowed himself to know 
its contents. 

There was, therefore, a great deal to be said 
between mother and son on that first night of 
his return, and a great deal of news to. be told, 
not only relating to their own ai&irs, but those 
of all their friends and acquaintance. 



/ 
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Andy told his mother the principal events of 
his two years of exile, and spoke of his happi- 
ness in now feeling. able to offer her a comfort- 
able home with him, for the remainder of her 
life. 

"And what do yon think of Mr. Severance's 
plan for our going ont West?" asked the widow* 

u What plan ? I have not heard of any," said 
Andy, in much surprise. 

" Why, he wrote all about it last month j and 
when you came in so suddenly, I thought you 
had come home to take up with his advice." 

tt I couldn't make out much of that letter, and 
I wouldn't ask any one to read it to me," said 
Andy, hesitatingly. " What was the advice ? " 

u Why, Mr. Severance has been out West to 
visit his daughter, who is married in Tennessee, 
and he liked out there so well, that he thinks of 
going himself; and he came here and talked a 
whole evening with me, telling what a grand 
place it would be for you, and how you might 
get to be anything you wanted to be, besides 
making ever so much money. He says they 
ain't so set in their ways there as here, and a 
young man without many advantages has a bet* 
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ter chance there. They don't think so much of 
fhmily and standing as they do in the older settle- 
ments, but take a man more for what he is. 
Mr. Severance thought you'd do well there, 
Andy." 

a So do I think, if what he says about it is 

correct," said Andy, impulsively. a I will go 

and see him to-morrow, and talk it over. And 

if we go, mother, perhaps we can get —some one 

«©r other to go with us. How are the Gylers?" 

•The GylersP echoed the widow, with a 
quiet smile. a Yes, I thought you would like to 
have them with us if it could be so ; and a week 
ago, when the old man came to see me last, I 
told him all about it, and said how much better 
it would be for Spray to be among folks that 
he'd like to see her with, than to be growing up 
all alone in the marshes, or else going with such 
company as has been hanging round there " 

u What company, mother?" interrupted Andy, 
a little sternly. 

a Why, that's a long story, and I don't know 
the whole of it; but Fll tell you what I do know. 
After you went away, 'most two years ago, George 
Benton took to going down to Gyler's pretty 

16 
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often. Sometimes it was to go oat fishing with 
the old man, sometimes to order some fish for 
his mother, sometimes just because he was ont 
gunning and wanted to rest. Any way, he was 
there so often, and had so much to say to Spray, 
that David got sort of uneasy, and finally sent 
her up here to spend the winter with me, while 
he went off in a coaster for a while. But Benton 
found her out, and kept coming here, first place 
to ask if we'd heard from you, and then without* 
any excuse in particular; and it was always Spray 
that he looked at and talked to." 

" What did you have him here for, mother ? " 
asked Andy, sharply. 

" How could I help it, dear child ? You know 
I'm sort of timid, and don't like to speak up to 
folks; and besides, Andy, he's real pleasant, Mr. 
Benton is." 

"Yes, I know about that," returned Andy, 
bitterly. "As smooth and sleek as a snake. 
Well, what next?" 

" Well, Spray went home, and I reckon Gyler 
sent some sort of message to Mrs. Benton about 
how matters were going, for George went off that 
spring to Europe, and was gone a year. But 
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now he's home again; and when Gyler was here, 
the time I talked to him about going out West 
with us, he said that Mr. Benton had worked on 
his mother so that she had written a letter to 
Gyler offering to send Spray to a boarding-school 
in New York, and educate her as a daughter, if 
he would go away from Newborn, and give up 
all claim upon her as his child." 

"And what did Gyler say?" asked Andy, 
breathlessly. 

" He said, or rather Spray wrote for him (for 
she's been learning, and can read and write 
beautifully, they say), refusing the offer. Gyler 
sent word that he'd no desire to have his 
daughter educated out of his reach; that he 
liked her better as she was; and as for giving 
up all claim to her, he would do that%hen he 
gave up claim to his own life, and no sooner. I 
reckon it wasn't the sort of answer Mrs. Benton 
looked for; but you know there never was much 
love lost between him and them " 

" Good for the old man ! I'll go down to see 
him to-morrow, and tell him " 

A loud rap at the door mterrapte&*j&& sen- 
tence; and the next instant it opened~t§g|($pit 

"i : 
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the hale figure of the old fisherman himself and 
a slight, graoeful girl, in whom Andy recognized 
with joy his playmate Spray, changed, indeed, 
from a playful child to a firte young woman, but 
none the worse for the change. At least Andy 
said so to himBelfJ as, holding her hand, he looked 
smilingly into her face ; and perhaps his eyes re- 
peated the story to Spray's eyes, for they sud- 
denly fell before his gaze, and a bright blush 
mounted even to the white forehead, and disap- 
peared under the golden brown curls* 

"It's clear luck that we come up to-night, 
Andy," said Gyler, when the first greetings were 
over, and they were all seated in the little parlor, 
with the old rosebush nodding vehemently in at 
the window, to express its joyful excitement. 

" LucPlfor me, any how," said Andy, cordially, 
as he glanced at Spray. 

" No, luck for me," asserted Gyler, positively. 
"I come mostly to ask your mother how we 
could get word to you to know what you had to 
say to * Westward, ho!' for if you and Susan are 
going along, Spray and I mean to j'ine you." 

"Good! You've made up your mind to 
that?" 
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* Yes. There's too much company to my 
house nowadays, and it ain't the right sort of 
company* 

Andy looked at Spray, and was sorry to see 
the blood rash up to her face again, although it 
made her look very pretty. But without asking 
an explanation, either of the blush or his old 
Mend's words, the young man promptly re- 
plied, — 

tt I'm right glad youTI go, Gyler, for Fve about 
made up my own mind to do so, and to have 
you — and — and Miss Spray with us would make 
up for everything else that we leave behind." 

"Well, you're to have me 'and, and, Miss 
Spray,' boy. Ho, ho, ho ! JtRss Spray ! " roared 
the old man; and the girl laughed too, even 
while she blushed again, and glanced at her old 
playmate, and then away, saying, — 

"I shall call you Mr. Jackson, if you don't 
take care." 

"That would never do, Spray," said Andy, 
joining in the laugh ; and then, drawing a little 
nearer together, the four friends began to con- 
sult upon their plans, chief among which was to 
build a log-house large enough to hold them all, 
and to live as one family. 
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Qyler and his daughter spent the night under 
the widow's roof; and the next day the two men 
went to see Mr. Severance, and arranged matters 
so satisfactorily, that, in two weeks from the date 
of Andy's return to Newbern, they all set out to- 
gether to seek a new home in the distant State 
of Tennessee. 

Upon this new epooh in the life of the tailor 
boy, we cannot now enter, although it was 
marked by events of still greater interest than 
those narrated in this history of his boyhood. 

Suffice it to say, that before he had reached 
the age of twenty-five, he had not only firmly 
established himself in business, and become able 
to support a wife and family, but he had. filled 
more than one public office of trust and honor. 

At an age when many young men are still 
undecided as to their future mode of life, our 
hero had entered upon a career that in this 
country has no limit, for such men as Andy 
Jackson, short of the highest honor in the gift 
of the people. 

And even the darling vision of his boyhood, 
the dream in which he dared to place himself at 
the head of a mighty nation, their ruler and 
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their lawgiver, has, as the years roll on, drawn 
nearer and grown more vivid, until it is to-day 
almost a reality. 

Already the steady foot is upon the topmost 
round of the ladder, the powerful hands out- 
stretched to grasp the insignia of the leader, - 
the strong, brave head, lifted high above those 
that lately were on its level And the people, — 
feeling/ that this man has come out from their 
very midst, has risen solely by his own energy 
and merit, has proved himself a patriot by sacri- 
fices such as few among us have been called to 
make, — the people with one voice and one heart, 
are ready to hail him their champion and their 
leader. 
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